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Coram 
After reading Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams’ article, 
“Despotism v. Anarchy in Colorado,” published in “The 


American Lawyer” 
subscriber from Colorado 
Springs sent us a brief on the 
other side of the question, en- 
titled “Criminal Record of the 
Western Federation of Miners 
from Coeur d’Alene to Crippie 
Creek, 1894-1904,” 
the Colorado Mine Operators’ Association. 


for July, a 





compiled by 


We try to give fair and impartial treatment to all, and 
as lack of space prevents the publication in extenso of what 
is a clear and forcible presentation of the operators’ case, 


it may be summarized by stating that there is ground for 
questioning whether the state of affairs which is shown to 
have existed can be paralleled at any time other than during 
a period of declared and admitted warfare. Such outrages 
as the raiding of armories and seizure of rifles and cartridges 
of State militia companies at Mullan, Idaho, and Lake City, 
Colo., the dynamiting of the $250,000 mill of the Bunker Hill- 
Sullivan Mining Company, the explosion of an infernal ma- 
chine by which Superintendent McCormack and Foreman 


Beck, of the Vindicator Miné, were blown to atoms on No- 
vember 21, 1903, and the attempt on June 6, 1904, with 


another infernal machine to kill fifty or sixty non-union men 
at Independence Depot and which actually resulted in the 
death of thirteen, these give but a scant notion of the reign 
of terror which has prevailed. To merely publish a list of 
the outrages given in this brief would require many pages. 
Our own private opinion. still remains, however, that the 
fault is about “six to one and half a dozen to the other.” 
It is not impossible that the Federation is composed of the 
thugs and assassins which the operators picture them, but, 
on the other hand, the latter gentlemen have shown them- 
selves to be considerably removed from the meek and lowly 
individuals which they claim to be. 


OG BG 
“For every Statesboro we can point out a Wilmington,’ 
declared Mr. 


Henry Watterson, of the Louisville “Courier- 


Journal,” in a recent address, 


and yet the lynching of two con- 
The Affair At victed murderers 


Statesboro. 


in the Georgia 
town presents decidedly 
features. 


unusual 
To begin with, the men 
had been convicted, and it is not 
shown that an appeal had been taken. 
every reasonable 
would be executed. 


There was, therefore, 
certainty that the sentence of the law 
The crime seems to have been prepared 


long in advance. So far as lynchers can be said to be orderly, | teresting 
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they were within this description. The most curious part 
of the whole affair, however, is the attitude of the militia. 
A high military authority omce made the remark that an 
officer who would order his men to fire into the air over 
the heads of a mob deserved to be tried by court martial. 
What must be thought of one who would leave his men wita- . 
out cartridges? But even, taking this fact into consideration, 
it is curious, to say the least, that there was not the slightest 
resistance on the part of either officers or men, although it 
was within their power to “put up” some kind of a fight with 
the bayonet. 

It is painfully apparent that some one in authority 1s a 
coward of the most degraded type, and unless the stain is 
to tarnish every county officer and every militia officer and 
private, it behooves the Governor to be rigid in his investiga- 
tion and to punish the guilty without mercy. 


oo B&B 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association promises to be well worth attending, not only 
by reason of the addresses to be 
delivered, but also because of the 
fact that it is to be succeeded by 
the International of 
Jurists. There will, of course, be 


the usual president’s address, this 
delivered by James Hagerman, of St. Louis, communi- 
cating the most noteworthy changes in Statute Law on points 
or general interest, made in the several States and by Con- 
gress during the preceding year. In addition, J. M. Dickinson, 





The 


The American Bar 


Association. Congress 


year 


of Ulinois, will speak on “The Alaskan Boundary Case”; 
Hon. Amos M. Tnayer, United States Judge for the Highth 
Cireuit, on “The Louisiana Purchase: Its Influence and De- 
velopment under American Rule,” and Benjamin F. Abbott, 
of Georgia, on “To What Extent Will a Nation Protect its 


Cit in Foreign Countries?” 

The Section of Legal Education will listen to the address 
chairman, James Barr Ames, Dean of the Harvard 

School, as well as to a paper by George W. Kirchway, 


of the Columbia Law School, on “The Education of 


of 
Law 


Dean 


| the American Lawyer.” 


rhere will be several papers read before the Section of 
Trade Mark and Copyright Law, including the ad- 
dress of the chairman, Edmund Wetmore, of New York, and 
Association of American Law Schools Ernest W. 
Dean of Cornell University College of Law, will 
n “The Elective System in Law Schools,” and Harry 
Dean of the University of Wisconsin College 
on “Entrance Requirements for Law Schools.- 
tefore the Natjonal Conference of State Boards of Law 
ners Lucius H. Perkins, of Kansas, will speak on “The 
Board—A Landmark in Lawyer-Making.” 
t all in all, the session promises to be a most in- 
one. 


befor the 
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British justice is a queer thing. Witness the case of 
Mr. Adolf Beck. This unfortunate man was convicted in 
1896 of fraudulent practices. A 
number of women positively iden- 
tified him as John Smith, a Jew. 
The fact that Beck was in Peru 
at the time the offenses were com- 
mitted appears not to have had 


The Case of Adolf 
Beck. 


the slightest effect. 


As everybody knows, there is no appeal under the English 
criminal system, and, although it was clearly proven to the 
Home Secretary that Beck was not Smith and Smith was 
not Beck, the only effect of the evidence was that certain 
marks on the prisoner’s clothing, showing that he had been 
previously convicted, were ordered removed. After serving 
a seven years’ sentence, the same crimes began again and 
Beck was once more arrested. He was tried and convicted, 
but, luckily for him, Smith was caught. For a wonder Beck 
was released. The British Home Office tried to stop his 
mouth by offering him $10,000, but he demands a public in- 
vestigation, so that his name can be cleared. The Home 
Office is placed in about the worst light imaginable, tnough 
Beck’s counsel declares that it has not ceased to persecuve 
him, as editors are being warned not to touch his case. In 
the meantime, tne press has taken up the question, though 
tne conservative British papers appear to think that money 
¢ mpensation would be sufficient. To anyone at all ac- 
quainted with the English prison system, which is concedealy 
the worst in the world, far exceeding Siberia in cruelty, it 
would appear that hardly any sum is too great or that any 
reparation which might be demanded suould not be accorded. 


BG BG 

Emory Speer, Judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the Western Division of the Southern District of 
Georgia, to give him his full title, 
is a gentleman of independent 
opinions, who delights 
hand sketching when 
his decisions. 


The Chain-Gang 
System. 


in free- 
rendering 
The opportunity 

was not lacking in the case of 
Jamison v. Wimbish, a case which, on petition for habéas 
corpus, involved the legality of the sentence by a police mag- 
istrate for a petty municipal offense to a term at hard labor 
on the chain gang. Assuredly the opinion makes interest- 
ing reading, and, apart from all other questions, Judge Speer’s 
enunciation of the law (into a discussion of which we shall 
not enter), is undoubtedly sound. The particular point in 
question to which we shall call attention, is his arraignment 
of the Georgia chain gang. 

“The sufferers,” he says, “wear the typical striped cloth- 
ing of the penitentiary convict. Iron manacles are riveted 
upon their legs. These can be removed only by the use of 
the cold chisel. The irons on each leg are connected by 
chains. The coarse stripes, thick with the dust and grime 
or long torrid days of a semi-tropical summer, or encrusted 
with the icy mud of winter, are their sleeping clothes when 
they throw themselves on their pallets or straw in the com- 
mon stockades at night. They. wake,-toil, rest, eat and 
sleep, to the never-ceasing clanking of the manacles and 
chains of this involuntary slavery. Their progress to and 
from their work is public, and from dawn to dark, with brief 
intermission, they toil on the public roads and before the 


+> 





public eye. About them as they sleep, journey and labor, 
watch the convict guards armed with rifle and shot gun. This 
is to at once make escape impossible, and to make sure the 
swift thudding of the picks and the rapid flight of the shovels 
shall never cease. If the guards would hesitate to promptly 
kill one sentenced for petty violations of city law, should 
he attempt to escape, the evidence does not disclose the 
fact. And the fact more baleful and more ignominious than 
all, with each gang stands the whipping boss, with the badge 
of his authority. This the evidence discloses to be a heavy 
leathern strap about two and a half or three feet long, with 
solid hand grasp, and with broad, heavy and flexible lash. 
From the evidence we may judge that the agony inflicted by 
this implement of torture is not surpassed by the Russian 
knout, the synonym the world around for merciless corporal 
punishment. If we may also accept the uncontradicted evi- 
dence of the witnesses, it is true that on the Bibb County 
chain gang for no day is the strap wholly idle and not infre- 
quently it is fiercely active. One witness, who served many 
months, testified that if the gang does not work like ‘fighting 
fire, to use his simile, the whipping boss runs down the 
line, striking with apparent indiscrimination the convicts as 
they bend to their tasks. Often the whipping is more pro- 
longed and deliberate. At times, according to another wit- 
ness, also uncontradicted, the convicts when at the stockade 
are called into the ‘dog lot.’ All present, the whipping boss 
selects the victims in his judgment worthy of punishment.” 

In declaring the commitment illegal, Judge Speer has 
proven himself a Judge of which Georgia may will feel 
proud. 


So B&B & 

Mr. Alger’s article in this issue on “Unpunished Com 
mercial Crimes” is calculated to cause members of the bar 
to do some thinking. The truth 
of his criticism that American 
criminal law devotes too much 
attention to the elementary 
crimes is one of those truisms 
often remarked upon in profession- 
al circles, to which it is advisable to call attention now and 
then. Probably no amount of deterrent legislation or prose- 
cutions by the most vigilant District Attorney will suffice to 
put a stop to the fraud advertisements and “business op- 
portunities” to which he alludes in the early part of his paper. 
In fact, there was a law passed along these lines at the last 
session of the New York Legislature which so far~as its 
enforcement goes, is, we venture the statement, about as in- 
efficacious a piece of legislation as might well be conceived. 
The old adage that a sucker is born every minute is just as 
true now as ever, and, if the game laws declare one kind 
of a hook out of order, another is pretty certain to be found. 

When it comes to the adulteration of foods and drugs, 
however, the subject is one of real importance, and it would 
seem that a very simple law, assuming that such a one is 
already not in existence, and a comparatively small amount 
of energy by the District Attorney ought to suffice to bring 


the criminals to justice. The fraudulent promotion of busi- 
ness enterprises furnishes a more difficult problem as well as 
that of counterfeiting trade marks and trade names. 

The trial of Whitaker Wright demonstrates that the 
“Captain of Industry” is taken far more seriously in 
England than he ishere. The money fever, of which we are 
all victims, brings in its train of moral strabismus. 


Mr. Alger’s article deserves very careful thought. 


Where Criminal Law 
Is Deficient. 
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Unpunished Commercial Crime 


By George W. Alger 


(Courtesy of “The Atlantic Monthly.”) 


Perhaps the most important present criticism of American 
criminal law is .aat it is content with the performance of 
only a part of the functions which the moral welfare of the 
community increasingly requires it to exercise; that it de- 
votes too much attention to elementary crimes, and fails to 
recognize that the peculiarly dangerous crimes of our day 
are those which the changed conditions of modern life have 
made possible, and the detection of which, for the most part, 
is beyond the scope of the police system. 


The principles of criminal law, as that term is used to-day, 
were formulatea in ancient times to meet the requirements 
of an essentially agricultural community, when the citizen 
required protection from crimes of violence rather than 
from the more modern crimes of craft. With the develop- 
ment of the police system our ability to cope with wrongs of 
violence has steadily increased. These ancient offenses have 
through all ages been Offenses primarily against the life 
and safety of the individual citizen. 


Crimes of the new type, however, affect not only the indi- 
vidual, but in a more immediate and special sense the moral 
welfare of the community itself. 

These crimes may be described roughly as crimes of fraud 
perpetrated either upon merchants or upon the general pub- 
lic. Fraud in obtaining credit by falsehood; fraud in con- 
cealing and conveying property to avoid the just demands of 
creditors; fraud in stealing trademarks and trade-names; 
fraud in the substitution, adulteration and misrepresenta- 
tion of goods; fraud in bribing, “commissions” and “special 
rebates;” fraud in the promotion, organization, inflation, 
management and destruction of corporations; fraud in a 
hundred manifestations which daily are being fostered and 
encouraged by success, and rarely are deterred by anything 
suggesting punishment. 

There is, perhaps, no occasion for pessimism in this con- 
nection, but it seems quite apparent that there is in the great 
cities a constantly increasing volume of business done which 
is either fundamentally fraudulent, or which depends upon 
fraudulent means for the large financial success which it 
often obtains. Take, for example, the Sunday edition of al- 
most any great metropolitan newspaper and study its adver- 
tising columns. Leaving out of account the department store 
announcements and the want columns, consider what a large 
part of the remaining advertisements bear the mark of 
almost obvious fraud. During the past few flush years these 
papers have crowded with alluring advertisements of 
corporations enormous capitalization, whose stock is 
issued, generally in smal] denominations, to place it within 
the reach of “smal! investors;” tempting gold and copper 
mines for the discontented janitress and ambitious elevator 
man, corporations with new processes and machinery to revo- 
lutionize the manufacture of household articles or necessities, 
corporations exploiting startling inventions calculated, on 
paper, to reverse the ways of commerce. An investigation 
would probably show that a majority of these companies are 
created solely for the purpose of selling stock, and without 
the slightest 


been 
with 


intention on the part of their promoters or 
Officers of doing any legitimate business with the money 
acqired. During the Klondike fever a few years ago cor- 
porations of this kind were born daily in New Jersey and 
West Virginia with enormous paper capital, with a reasonable 








sprinkling of respectability in their directorates and with glit- 
tering prospectuses, compared to which the South Sea Bubble 
was both honest and conservative. It may be doubted whether 
of the dozens of these highly advertised companies, organized 
to sell stock and work the gold mine of public credulity, there 
is one in active existence to-day. The harvest was reaped, 
and, their purpose being acconiplished, they faded away “to 
the nothing they set out from,” leaving no trace of their 
existence except beautifully engraved certificates of stock in 
the sewing-machine drawer of the seamstress, or tucked away 
in the family Bible of the flat parlor. So accustomed have 
we grown to these companies, with their prospectuses full of 
fraudulent misstatements, over-valuations and over-estimates, 
that they long ago became a popular topic for our shiftless 
American humor. A problem in America has to begin by 
being a jest, and we laugh at our troubles long before we 
think of doing anything about them. 

Study the “Business Opportunities.” What proportion of 
them are above the suspicion of being mere baits for catching 
gudgeons? As for Wall Street advertisements, the “market 
letter people,” the “pool” riggers, the inevitable “clerk in the 
office of a large corporation who will confidentially sell 
information of a certain movement in its stock,” the turf- 
guide companies with their daily tips, they require no com- 
ment. So far as drugs and medicines are concerned, we are 
so accustomed to quack nostrums that we consider them with 
the utmost toleration, and accept good-naturedly the maxim 
of one of the most successful of modern “nerve invigorators,’ 
that “the value of an advertised medicine depends on what 
you put on the bottle rather than on what you put in it.” 


This country is notorious for its general indifference to 
adulteration and substitution of foods and drugs. Even when 
the article is found to be highly dangerous to health, actual 
punishment of its promoters is exceedingly rare. An amusing 
recognition of America as the natural home of food frauds 
was given recently in Germany, where the harsh government 
had pounced upon the prosperous manufacturers of a so- 
called Rhine wine which contained some rather remarkable 
adulterations. The manufacturers made a strong though 
‘ly unsuccessful plea to be left in peace. They main- 
they had never sold a bottle of their decoction 
were engaged solely in trade with thé 
United States; that their business was very large and afforded 
employment to many German workmen, and that an attack 
their business would be in effect made upon many other 
houses likewise employing German workmen and 
likewise engaged exclusively in export business to the United 
States 

\ lengthy consideration of common forms of commercial 
fraud daily practiced is unnecessary, and would extend this 

eyond reasonable limits. The subject of “business 

lone would afford a topic in itsel&—that form of 
‘onspiracy which finds daily illustration through the 

neth and breadth of business life, from the cook, 

er bottles are charged up by the grocer, to the 

ng agent of the railroad, who grows rich on secret 

ssions for everything which, through him, his com- 

vs. The point is not that these frauds exist, for every 

knows that they exist and flourish luxuriantly. The 
thing is that in this country we do not think of 


ultimate 
tained thai 
in Germany, but 


upor 
busines 


ignificant 
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these modern forms of criminal business as proper subjects 
for treatment by criminal law, and often we do not consider 
them as crimes at all. 

Fraud accomplished by ancient methods, larceny of the 
simple and obvious type by the common criminal, we meet 
readily enough, but on a crime of a more intellectual kind, 
particularly crime in the business methods and expedients of 
highly successful financiers and business men, we hesitate to 
put the mark of public disapproval. We have not yet realized 
the peculiarly corrupting influence of these offenses. In medi- 
cine we long ago learned that among bodily ailments small- 
pox and dipntheria were highly dangerous to the community, 
and with these diseases our health boards deal with com- 
mendable promptness, because they are recognized not only 
as dangerous diseases, but as highly contagious ones. Should 
not the criminal courts perform the functions of health boards 
in preserving the community from moral epidemics? In deal- 
ing with crime should not they deal with greater vigor with 
the more contagious form? Which, for example, is really 
the greater enemy of American society, the Mulberry Bend 
Italian who in a fit of jealous frenzy murders his wife, or the 
promoter of a heavily watered corporation who, by a fraudu- 
lent prospectus, induces the foolish innocent to lose thousands 
upon thousands of honestly earned dollars? At the crime of 
the Italian the moral sense of the community is shocked. 
Even his poor neighbors in his own tenement regard his 
offense with horror. The sphere of influence of such a murder 
is comparatively small, and the whole machinery of the law 
is immediately turned upon the criminal. If he flies, the 
police of the whole country aid in the search for him. He 
is quickly captured, quickly tried, and lifelong imprisonment is 
the penalty. To the promoter whose successful operations 
enable him to live a life of ostentatious luxury, and with 
whom reputable men are apparently not unwilling to asso- 
ciate, the criminal law ordinarily has nothing to say. As to 
the young men who see him living in elegance, with the 
profusion of worldly goods his methods have gained for him, 
who enjoy the hospitality of his automobile or his yacht, is 
it surprising that they should learn to think that there is a 
better way of getting money than by earning it, or that they 
also should become earnest students of that all too prevalenv 
form of ousiness success whose triumph consists in making 
plenty of money and keeping out of jail? 

Another phase of the influence of the fraudulent promoter 
is in the effect of his efforts upon legitimate enterprises. Com- 
paratively few of the investors who lost money in his “opera- 
tion” because they thought his promising scheme afforded 
a legitimate means of investthent for them could again be 
induced by any amount of persuasion to embark in another 
corporate venture, however honest or highly commended. 

When shall we begin to consider the real importance of 
dedling vigorously through the criminal courts with the 
modern business vampire? By what process of reasoning can 
we make a moral distinction between the larceny of the de- 
spised green-goods or gold-brick swindler and the equally 
real larceny accomplished, for example, by the rich and quasi- 
respectable promoters of the American Shipbuilding Company, 
that bubble of fraud concerning which the public press has 
had so much to say recently. The trustee who hazards the 
funds of his trust estate in Wall Street gambling, and loses, 
speedily learns to his sorrow that his offense is embezzle- 
ment, and his punishment severe. How do we distinguish 
between the conduct which places him behind the bars of a 
prison and that, for example, of the president and directors 
of the trust company so closely associated with the ship- 
building swindle, upon which the financial report of the New 
York State Bank Examiner has recently been made public? 
That report shows that these directors made illegal and prac- 
tically unsecured loans of enormous amounts, and permitted 
their president to use his official position, and the money of 





stockholders and depositors, to gamble in floating a so-called 
trust of the most flagrantly fraudulent character. [Illegal 
loans to this president were made to ten times the amount 
which was authorized by the banking law, and the trust 
company preserved its solvency only by reducing its capital 
fifty per cent. “Its losses wiped out its entire surplus and 
necessitated the sacrifice by stockholders of over one-half 
their holdings. Over a million dollars was charged to profit 
and loss.” The State Bank Examiner, from whose report the 
last sentence is quoted, closes that report with a series of rec- 
ommendations for new bank legislation to prevent acts which 
he says “flagrantly transgress the law.” It is significant, 
however, that, notwithstanding this series of recommenda- 
tions as to needed banking law, there is no suggestion that the 
existing criminal law be in any wise put in motion to punish 
such offenses by such highly respectable offenders, nor does 
the examiner comment on the insufficiency of that law for 
such a purpose, or advise any effective amendments. 

Is it not more important, in the temper of these times, 
that the community should be both able and willing actually 
to punish as crimes offenses of which these are but types, 
than that half a dozen slum murderers should undergo sen- 
tence? We suffer from no general temptation to commit 
murder, but far too many of us, and not merely the poor 
and needy ones, either, do suffer from temptations to make 
too much money in quick and devious ways. The failure of 
the criminal courts to reach these types of offense and offend- 
ers can but be far-reaching in the evil consequences which 
inevitably follow from it, in undermining the national moral 
sense which the criminal courts were created to strengthen 
and support. 

As a people we have a curious dislike to punish severely 
criminals of good social standing who have respectable friends. 
We take narrow views of the purposes of criminal law. Our 
conception of the proper use of punishment as a warning 
to others is limited to old-fashioned crime, and rarely finds 
practical application to such offenses as we have been here 
considering. An illustration of this indifference was given 
a few years ago in an important case in New York City. 
The officers of a national bank had permitted their institution 
to be wrecked by certifying, and thereby, of course, prac- 
tically guaranteeing, the checks of a firm of stock brokers 
for enormous sums when the brokers did not have the money 
represented by the checks deposited in the bank. This was 
distinctly forbidden, and made a.criminal offense, by the 
national banking law. The brokers failed, and the bank 
having closed its doors in consequence, the president of the 
bank was indicted. A jury having been empaneled to try 
him, he pleaded guilty, his counsel urging, as a reason for 
clemency, that the violation of this statute was a habit of the 
New York banks in the Wall Street district, and that if the 
wrecked bank had not followed this law-breaking custom of 
its competitors the stock brokers would have withdrawn their 
account. The plea was successful, and the officer escaped wita 
a small fine. Imagine a burglar or a pickpocket urging @ 
plea for clemency based on the general business habits and 
customs of his criminal confreres! In dealing with offenses 
by criminals of previous good social standing we rarely look 
beyond the offender himself to consider the welfare of the 
community. If, for example, a man steals, and, after his in- 
dictment for the crime, his friends or relatives repay the 
amount of the theft, in America that is the end of the mat- 
ter, and the offense committed against criminal law devised as 
a protection for the public is entirely negligible. The great- 
est bank wrecker in American criminal history now lives 
undisturbed in New York. He never served a day in jail for 
a defalcation of six million dollars. The indictments against 
him were all dismissed a few years ago. He even seems to 
have returned to some sort of social position, and the society 
columns of the New York “Times,” commenting some time 
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ago upon a reception at his New York home, alluded with 
becoming gravity to certain Canadian guests as friends whom 
their host and his family had made “during their long stay in 
Quebec.” 

Recorder Goff, the well-known New York criminal judge, 
in the course of a striking address given before a club of 
lawyers in New York some time ago, related an incident 
which deserves repetition in this connection. He had been 
making the point that in criminal law the present American 
tendency was to protect the criminal at the expense of 
society. He illustrated his remarks by a personal incident 
which, as the writer recollects it, was as follows: 


“I was in the City of Mexico,” he said, “and went through 
the great city prison in company with the Mexican Attorney 
General. As we passed along, observing the prisoners, all of 
them engaged in hard manual labor, one of them, of lighter 
complexion than the rest, attracted my attention. ‘That 
man looks like an American,’ I remarked. The Attorney 
General smiled, and said that he was. I then inquired what 
he was there for, and from the Attorney General’s reply, and 
from a subsequent conversation which I had with the man 
himself, learned the following facts: Some years before, in 
a central State in our Own country, two men had been part- 
ners in a general real estate business. They lent money 
for clients, and had, in addition, the funds of many lodges 
and fraternal societies in their keeping. They misappropriated 
this money. Finally, after having exhausted the means of 
concealment, and having reached a point where discovery 
was practically certain, they debated together what they 
should do. What they decided upon was this: they had 
stolen in the neighborhood of $100,000, and they divided what 
remained of it; one of them fled to Mexico with his share otf 
the booty, and immediately took steps to become a Mexican 
citizen, so that he could not be extradited for trial in the 
United States; the other stayed at home. After the crime 
was discovered, the One who stayed at home was indicted and 
tried. He fought desperately in the courts, but was finally 
convicted, with a strong recommendation by the jury for 
clemency. Powerful influences were brought to bear in his 
behalf, and he received a light sentence of less than two years 
in prison, which was materially reduced by good behavior. 
His prison labor consisted in keeping the prison books. 


“His partner in crime, who fled to Mexico, was appre- 
hended there, and his extradition was asked for. He had, 
however, become a Mexican citizen, and under the treaty 
between Mexico and the United States could not be extradited. 
Unfortunately for him, this application for extradition brought 
him to the attention of the Mexican authorities. He could not 
be sent to the United States for trial, for he was a Mexican 
citizen, but he could be and he was prosecuted as a Mexican 
in Mexico for bringing stolent money into the republic, was 
sentenced to ten years at hard labor and was serving that 
sentence when I saw him. He had about seven years more 
to serve before he obtained that freedom which his equally 
guilty American partner had been enjoying for more than a 
year.” 

There are many reasons why the most important part otf 
business crime fails even to reach the criminal courts. [n 
some instances the apparent inadequacy of the possible pun- 
ishment makes a prosecution seem hardly worth while. The 
man who, after inducing the business world to give him credit 
for many thousands of dollars, transfers his property in 
order to swindle those who have trusted him, may be punished 
with no greater severity than the man who expectorates on 
the floor of a public conveyance. There are no reported cases 
to show that the New York statute, which makes this com- 
monest and meanest offense against honest business a mis- 
demeanor, has ever led to the punishment of a single offender. 
What moral difference can there be between the receiver of 
stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, and the person 





who receives property thus conveyed by a swindling debtor? 
Yer the former may he punishea with five times the penalty 
of the latter. and while proceedings for the offense of know- 
ingly receiving stolen goods are common in the criminal 
courts, the reports contain no record of any prosecution of the 
commercial “fence.” the transferee of fraudulently conveyed 
goods. 

An excellent illustration of the attitude of the criminal 
law in a great commercial State toward essentially criminal 
methods of doing business is contained in the New York 
statute which defines the crime of larceny. One section pro- 
vides generally that this crime is committed by a person who 
obtains property or any article of value from the true owner, 
“by color or aid of fraudulent or false representation Or pre- 
tense.” A subsequent section, however, carefully provides 
that to obtain property “by means of a false pretense is not 
criminal where the false pretense relates to the purchaser’s 
means or ability to pay, unless the pretense is made in writ- 
ing and signed by the party to be charged.” This special 
dispensation in favor of the commercial thief is instructive. 
Apparently it amounts to a license for him to obmtain property 
on credit by any false statement as to his property or his” 
ability to pay which his ingenuity may suggest, and guaran- 
tees him immunity from criminal prosecution so long as he 
avoids putting his falsehood in the form of a written state- 
ment, and over his own signature 

Another form of commercial crime which is constantly 
on the increase is that of counterfeiting trademarks and trade- 
names. In these days millions of dollars are annually spent in 
giving value to trademarks by advertising. When these trade- 
marks have acquired such value by reason of the sums in- 
vested in them as to make them second to few forms of com- 
mercial property, the necessity of protection against trade- 
piracy by punishment of the offenders (both from the 
standpoint of the owner of the trademark and that of the 
equally deceived and defrauded public) grows more and more 
apparent. Under the New York law the offense committed 
by a man who steals one’s man’s business and another man’s 
name by counterfeiting or imitating a valuable trademark 
has not yet risen to the dignity of a felony. The moral dif- 
ference between forging a man’s name to a spurious note 
and forging his trademark to a spurious box or bottle is 
hard to see, yet the more ancient form of this commercial 
the forgery of the paper, may be punished with ten 

mes the severity of the equally important, though more mod- 

offense. Nor is this all. Not only is the maximum punish- 

nt small for trademark counterfeiting, but in actual prac- 

the writer is informed that in New York, at least, the 

in which imprisonment has been imposed have been 

ew as to be entirely negligible; and the fines have usually 

en so small as to amount to very little in preventing the 

erowth of these crimes against fair trade. In a very recent 

case, the only one in the writer’s knowledge in which im- 

prisonment was actually imposed for this offense in New York, 

two men were convicted of having made and sold counterfeit 

caps and labels sufficient to equip 10,000 bottles in fraudulent 

yn of the valuable trademarks of a well-known and 

- advertised whiskey. The fine imposed did not ex- 

» cash actually obtained by the makers of these frau- 

t caps and labels for their goods, and the imprisonment 
which these men were sentenced was Only ten days! 

‘he New York Penal Code contains an entire chapter 

to “Fraudulent Insolvencies by Corporations and 

‘rauds in their Management.’ Nearly all the offenses 

tes are not felonious, but misdemeanors only, punish- 

y maximum penalties of a year’s imprisonment or $500 

fine ‘or example, one of the commonest ways of giving 
fictitious value to stock, and of selling large quantities of 
worthless certificates, is by paying large dividends, not from 
the actual earnings of the company, but out of the money 
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paid by stockholders for their stock. Stockholders and others, 
believing from these dividends that the company is actually 
prosperous or earning money, either increase their holdings, 
or buy stock at high prices, only to find later that it is worth- 
less. The Penal Code provides that the directors of a corpora- 
tion who perpetrate this swindle are guilty simply of a mis- 
demeanor. Equally serious is the action of directors in know- 
ingly making and publishing false statements or reports as to 
the financial condition of the company of which they are 
trustees. Whittaker Wright (the great company promoter, 
who. committed suicide after being sentenced to hard labor 
for issuing false balance sheets of the wrecked London and 
Globe Finance Corporation) was convicted in England under a 
statute substantially similar to this section of the Penal 
Code. He was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
Under this New York law the maximum penalty which he 
could have received would have been one year’s imprisonment, 
or @ fine of $500. 


Something has been said above as to the offense com- 
mitted by the directors of a trust company in making illegal 
loans, ten times larger than those allowed by law, to its 
president, who was also a director, resulting in the wrecking 
of the institution. This, also, is merely a misdemeanor. The 
adulteration of food and drugs is a misdemeanor, under which 
ir New York during the past administration of the city gov- 
ernment many prosecutions have been had, almost exclusively, 
however, in relation to adulterations of milk. The excellent 
work of the health officers in this connection is a shining ex- 
ample of what can and should be done in the use of criminal 
law fow# the protection of the community. The offense of 
knowingly selling any compound containing a poisonous acid 
or other substitute for the juice of lemons or other fruit is 
punishable by a fine of not more than $250, or six months in 
prison. 

It will not do to ascribe the failure of the criminal law 
to punish commercial crime entirely to defects in the law, or 
to the inefficiency of its prosecuting officers. The present 
District Attorney of New York County deserves special com- 
mendation for his apparent willingness to do his full duty 
in these matters, and to punish important types of criminal 
business even when it requires the exercise of a considerable 
degree of moral courage to do so. Comment upon the trials 
of Parks and his associates in the trade-union conspiracies 
is unnecessary. The public service which those prosecutions 
did and are doing not only for honest trade-unionism, but 
for honest business as well, cannot be too highly extolled. 
They afford an additional example of what the criminal courts 
can do in the hands of conscientious and fearless officials 
when finally supported by the injured persons most concerned. 
It remains to be seen, of course, whether further action can 
and will be taken to punish not merely the criminal bosses 
of labor organizations, but the theoretically more respectable 
contractors whose bribe money and whose dishonest business 
principles were at the bottom of this labor trouble. 

It would not be surprising, of course, for an ordinary 
district attorney to prefer prosecuting simple crime which 
requires little mental effort from him, or sensational crime 
which gives him a desired prominence in the papers, to attack- 
ing offenses of a less exciting character, which call for a 
much more careful examination of law and fact; where the 
offender is likely to be represented by counsel of large abilities; 
where the punishment, if conviction be obtained, is almost 
certain to be light, and where, from the social connections 
of the offender, a suspended sentence would be quite as likely. 
The real trouble, however, so far at least as crimes are con- 
cerned, affecting merchants and the business world, is with 
the business men themselves. Except, perhaps, in,a few cases, 
as, for example, trademark counterfeiting, in which criminal 
prosecutions are fairly frequent, the attitude of the average 
business man who has been defrauded toward his offender 












is this: If there is a fair chance of getting back a substan- 
tial portion of his money quickly, and without too much incon- 
venience to himself, he will take action in the civil courts, 
and in New York the delay of the civil courts is such as prac- 
tically to cause commercia) litigation to cease. But if he is 
certain that the man who wronged him is “judgment proof,” 
and that no money will result from litigation, the average 
business man wili charge the cheat up to profit and loss, and 
leave the task of criminal prosecution to some one not so busy 
as he is. He has no time to waste in sitting around criminal 
courts when all that his expenditure of time can result is 
merely the punishment ef the offender, and not in the, to him, 
more important result of getting his money back. Moreover, 
having a good opinion of his own business shrewdness, he will 
not care to advertise the fact that he has met a man “smart” 
enough to cheat him. It is the same spirit which makes him 
prefer in civic matters to endure high taxes and rascality in 
public office rather than to take a persona! interest in politics, 
and which makes him willing to hang on to a strap, or to pay 
an additional fare, when he should have a transfer. He is 
too busy. ; 

A more striking illustration of this state of things can- 
not be found than is afforded by the working of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Law. That law establishes a series of criminal 
offenses punishable by imprisonment. Theoretically, under it 
a man who deliberately plans to conceal his property, to swear 
himself a bankrupt and be discharged by law from the just 
claims of his creditors, has the terrors of criminal] prosecu- 
tion facing him. Fraudulent sworn schedules in bankruptcy, 
fraudulent concealment of assets by alleged bankrupts, and 
perjury in bankruptcy proceedings are notoriously common, 
as every business man knows. Yet, with all the thousands of 
bankruptcy cases which have been passed upon by the Fed- 
eral courts since the bankruptcy law went into effect, the 
number of criminal trials for offenses provided for in that law 
have been so few, and attended with such meagre results, as 
te justify the statement that this branch of the law has been 
practically unenforced. 

It is the proud affirmation of our courts that the law is 
no respecter of persons. It is of the highest public impor- 
tance that this maxim should not be an extravagant boast, 
but the expression of a vital reality. In a decade of unparal- 
leled stock jobbing, marked by the inflation through false 
prospectuses and devious market manipulations of great cor- 
porations, the decline of which now daily involves in ruin thou- 
sands of honest investors, the criminal courts should be called 
upon to illustrate by action that affirmation of the law. 

Over a century ago in England there was a criminal trial 
the like of which never before nor since has been witnessed in 
the legal proceedings of the nations. The country was then 
filled with men who had returned from India rich with the 
wealth of an oppressed people, and who flaunted before the 
eyes of their home-staying neighbors the spoils of foreign 
crime. The word “nabob” came into the language filled with 
a meaning to the moral life of the English people which is 
not yet forgotten. It signified such a lowering of standards 
of public morality as perhaps no other word in the language 
has signified. But the conscience of the people reacted against 
it. Before the House of Lords Warren Hastings, the greatest, 
though not, perhaps, the worst, of nabobs, was tried. He was 
prosecuted by a galaxy of forensic orators, such as never before 
were associated in the prosecution of a great criminal. Burke, 
Fox and Sheridan represented not merely the House of Com- 
mons, but the English people, and the reassertion of the na- 
tional honor which had been outraged by the criminal] actions 
of the nabob Englishmen in India. That trial, as we know, 
did not result in the conviction and sentence of the famous 
offender, but the influence of the prosecution itself on the 
moral sense of the people of England cannot be over-estimated. 
It meant that the English people placed upon wealth obtained 




















by criminal oppression the stamp of their indignant disap- 
proval, and by that fact the great prosecution was not a 
failure, but a signal success. 

Conditions have changed. The nabobs of our day derive 
their enormous revenue not from direct physical oppression of 
the weak and helpless, but from the more subtle and bloodless 
ways of devious finance. One of the functions of the criminal 
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In a recent address before the graduating class of the 
Albany Law School I numbered among the sources of tempta- 
tion which surround the legislator the power of corporate 
organizations. In the possession of the corporations of the 
land is centered largely its wealth, and money brings power. 
If I remember rightly, the late Mr. Gould, in testimony given 
before a committee of Congress soon after the famous “Black 
Friday,” when asked why he sought to accumulate money, 
said that it was because he wanted power. I did not in my 
address refer to the grosser matter of the direct purchase of 
a legislator’s vote, but to that insidious influence which re- 
sults from the power of corporations largely to affect his 
future political life. Not only do corporations possess enor- 
mous wealth, but in the prosecution of their business activi- 
ties they have a multitude of subordinates, who, acting to- 
gether, create a formidable body in the community and can 
largely determine political results. 

Does a. like temptation attend the relation of corpora- 
tions to judge? We pride ourselves, and rightly, in this coun- 
try, wpon the personal integrity of our judges. Singularly 
few are the instances in which the direct use of money is 
charged or even suspected, but it must be conceded that 
there are good citizens who are apprehensive that the same 
insidious influence which corporations sometimes exercise 
over legislators is also exerted over judges. We all know 
that electing one to judicial office does not change his charac- 
ter or increase his wisdom. Election is not a work of moral 
reformation, and the judge is substantially the same man 
after as before it. True there is quite a common feeling that 
a judge is possessed of superior wisdom. Somehow or other 
a community which may not think very highly of one as a 
practicing lawyer comes to look upon him with respect when 
elevated to the judicial office. It may not be wholly conscious 
of the change of sentiment; yet it exists. It is perhaps more 
a tribute to the office than to the man, though doubtless any 
high-minded man (and no other is fit for a judicial office) 
when elected to one, is impressed with a sense of his respon- 
sibility, becomes more careful of his words and actions and 
more keenly alive to the demands of justice. Still he is the 
same man that he was before election, and if then susceptible 
to improper influences, is in danger of yielding to like in- 
fluences after his elevation. There is, however, not only in the 
incumbent, but in the community, a high regard for the judi- 
cial office; and in the selection of judges there is always a 
looking to the character of the man, almost, as one might say, 
an instinct, which chooses an honorable lawyer for the place. 

It must also be remembered that a high-minded man on 
his elevation to office, even a judicial office, does not change 
his previously settled political convictions. If he has been 
a Republican before his elevation he has been one because 
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law, in these days disregarded or forgotten, is, borrowing the 
words of Emerson, “to correct the theory of success.” It is 
high time the criminal courts should recognize the present 
duty, which the conditions of these times make daily more 
imperative, of drawing definitely the line which shall dis- 
tinguish before the eyes of all men the finance which is 
finance from the finance which is crime. 
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he believed in the principles of that party, and he will naturally 
remain true to those principles. He does not on account of. 
office wipe out all previous beliefs, and make his mind as it 
were a sort of tabula rasa. So it is not strange, but, on the 


other hand, is to be expected, that if a political question is pre- 
sented, his prior convictions will largely influence his decision. 
I remember hearing Colonel Ingersoll deliver, after the de- 
cision of the Hayes Commission, his famous address upon “8 
to 7,” in which he started out in a humorous way by asserting 


it to be capable of mathematical demonstration that eight 
beats seven, and in the course of which he said that he himself 
had never doubted Justice Bradley’s vote because the justice 
had married a daughter of Chief Justice Hornblower, of New 
Jersey, who was so rabid a Whig that he was credited with 
having said that he believed all Democrats should be huag. 


But political questions are seldom presented for judicial de- 
cision, On the contrary, if a controversy is purely political, 
courts are wont to declare it outside of their jurisdiction. 
Sometimes, however, private disputes involve the considera- 
tion of questions of a political nature, and then the early con- 
victions of the judge on party issues niay not unreasonably 


be expected to affect to some degree at least, his decision. 
There are two things which tend to minimize the possible 
effect of all outside influence, including therein the influence 
of corporate wealth and power. One is the indisposition of 
the American people to transfer one from judicial to political 
life. It is encouraging that this disposition is growing. I 


firmly believe in its wisdom, and should not regret even con- 
stitutional amendments forbidding any such transfer. I know 
there have been conspicuous instances in the past, and may be 
in the future, in which the selection of a judge for political 
life was wise, justified by the character and fitness of tae 
man: but, as a general rule, one accepting judicial office 
should be impressed with the conviction that thereby his po- 

al life is ended and that the possibility of distinction and 
success lies wholly in his devotion to judicial service and tae 
character of the work he does therein. Over the judicial 


door should be written in fadeless letters: Who enters here 
leaves all political hopes behind. 

“The second is the permanence of judicial life. We have 
in this country a wide variation in the rule of tenure, from 
that of two-year terms for some state trial judges up to the 
life tenure of federal and some state judges. Even in states 
where the life tenure is not granted the disposition has been 
to increase the length of the judicial term. Im New York 
justices of its highest court hold for fourteen years, and in 


Ju 


Pennsylvania for twenty-one years. There are some who 
consider this long tenure of judicial office as against public 
welfare. a sort of anachronism in republican institutions; 
but the surest guaranty of the permanency of republican in- 
stitutions is the stability, the long tenure of judicial office. 


Carlyle stigmatized democracy as “shooting Niagara,” regard- 
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ing the passionate and hasty movements of an excited popu- 
lace as sure to some time wreck established government. That 
which stands in the way of such a possibility, that which pre- 
vents democracy from “shooting Niagara,” is the conservative 
influence of a stable judiciary. A legislature which reflects 
the popular will may be called into being at comparatively 
short intervals in order to express that will in statutes. But 
an independent judiciary holds all legislation within the fixed 
boundaries of constitutional amendment and prevents the 
hasty wrath of the people from doing themselves as well as 
the government an injury. It does not prevent the popular 
will from being carried into effect. It only stays its action. 
lt may be well that the wheels of a wagon or car be greased 
so that they may move more easily, but a wagon or car with- 
out brakes is in danger of speeding on to destruction. 


It is a grievous mistake to suppose that judges are placed 
in office to execute the popular wil. I remember that waen 
as a circuit judge my convictions of constitutional limitations 
compelled me to decide against the wishes of some ardent Pro- 
hibitionists of my own state, Kansas, a convention of those 
Prohibitionists passed a resolution demanding an amendment 
of the National Constitution to provide for the election of 
judges for only the term of a single year in order that they 
might not stand in the way of the popular will. But the very 
purpose of the judicial office is, not to reflect the passing 
and changing thought of the populace, but to determine rights 
upon immutable principles of justice—principles which have 


passed by deliberate judgment into organic and permanent 
law. 


Coming closer to the specific question, it is urged that 
corporations by their wealth and power are potent in con- 
ventions and with executives, and thus have large, if not 
controlling, influence in the nomination or appointment of 
judges; that naturally they will seek to put im judicial po- 
sition those friendly, and that thus gradually they will secure 
a dominance over judicial decisions, making them in har- 
mony with their interests. It is well to look a matter like 
this squarely in the face and consider both the possibilitiés 
and dangers. It will be perceived that the question does not 
imply the gross form of pecuniary corruption, but only the 
insidious influence of accumulated wealth and power. It is 
useless to try to laugh the suggestion down as though it were 
outside the range of possibilities. But is there good founda- 
tion for the suspicion? 

The considerations already noticed are against it. They 
tend to place judges beyond the range of outside influence. 
Let me also notice other matters which may relieve the fears 
of many. Corporations generally complain that the adminis- 
tration of the law in the courts is unfavorable to them. There 
is, in fact, whether well or ill founded, a popular prejudice 
against corporations, and that prejudice finds expression 
in the verdicts of juries, which, in doubtful matters, usually 
* favor the individual and punish the corporation. But so far 
as the individual and the corporation have conflicting in- 
terests, the administration of the law cannot favor each. If 





one is favored the other is injured. When each complains, 
may it not well be because there is in fact no favoritism? 


Again, there is significance in the general demand for 
judicial honesty. While every failure of official duty offends, 
a failure by a judge is specially odious. No one likes to be 
condemned at the bar of public opinion, and least of all of taat 
which it pronounces a heinous offense. Few covet infamy or 
even social ostracism, and a guilty judge is a social outlaw. 
The restraint of public sentiment is, therefore, a potent 
factor. Helpful to this is the greater publicity whica 
now attends all official action. The press with its 
myriad eyes is watching every minute action, and anything 
which a judge may do in disregard of official duty or even in 
such a way as to create a suspicion of his integrity is seen 
and published throughout the land. He acts as never before 
in the full light of day, and, conscious of that, guards well his 
own actions. 


Further, managers of corporations share in the general 
feeling. They are, as other men, citizens, patriots; and as 
citizens and patriots abhor anything like national disgrace. 
They are not consciously public enemies, not robber barons 
standing at the highways of commerce with intent to plunder 
every passing traveler. Their ideas of what is for the public 
weal may differ from those of others, but they are not Neros, 
ready to fiddle while Rome burns. All their interests are in 
the well being of the Republic, so that they, with all others, 
have that general longing for judicial honesty. 


More than that, their interest demand it. It is a mistake 
to suppose that litigation is principally between individuals on 
the one side and corporations on the other. The great bulk 
of important litigation is between different corporations whose 
business interests or plans collide. Common sense tells their 
managers that they need for the settlement of their disputes 
the most capable and honest judges. They cannot foresee the 
disputes which may arise. Their safety lies in the ability 
and integrity of the judges, and their pecuniary interests, 
therefore, as well as their feelings as citizens and patriots, 
impel them to do what they can to place men of integrity in 
judicial office. 

Still further, their wealth enables them to secure and 
the importance of their business interests requires the highest 
legal talent in their counsel. It is proverbial that the best 
lawyers are in the employ of corporations. But the great 
lawyer is an honest man. The old idea that trickery and de- 
ception were the weapons of the profession and that the more 
damnable the character the better the lawyer who has passed 
away, and all realize that integrity is as essential to success 
as a lawyer as to success in any other profession or business. 
So if it be true, and to the extent that it is true, that cor- 
porations are instrumental in putting their counsel in judicial 

.Office, they are simply placing there men of the highest char- 
acter. And such a man placed in such an office feels as 
keenly, if not more so than others, the obligations of justice. 
Indeed, the very fact that prior to his elevation he has been in 








the employ of corporations tends to make him careful lest any 
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decision should be a departure from strict law in any way 
favorable to corporations. To use a common illustration, he 
is so anxious to stand up straight that he not infrequently 
falls over backward. 


Let me narrate an incident which illustrates this. My 
predecessor in the office of judge of the First District Court 
of the State of Kansas, Hon. William C. McDowell, was a 
gentleman of the highest character. His most intimate friend 
was Hon. Samuel A. Stinson, at one time attorney-general, 
and perhaps the most brilliant man who ever came to the 
state. Their friendship was known to all, and after his ele- 
vation to the judicial office Judge McDowell was so apprehen- 
sive that his friendship might mislead him that he was con- 
tinually deciding doubtful questions against Mr. Stinson. At 
the close of his judicial life the bar of the district, who loved 
and were proud of Judge McDowell, prepared a suitable token 
of respect, and delegated Mr. Stinson to make the presentation 
speech. He humorously referred to the difficulties he had 
had by reason of the fact of the well-known friendship of the 
judge to himself, saying, “so persistently, your honor, have 
you decided against me that I feel sure that if I had filed the 
Ten Commandments as a declaration and subpoenaed the 
twelve apostles as witnesses you would have found some way 
to beat me.” 


But, after all, the surest guaranty is the growing earnest- 
ness of the demand for highest integrity in all official life. No 
one can compare generation with generation without being 








conscious of a wonderful improvement. A few centuries ago 
a judicial decision meant favoritisb. Still later it meant cor- 
ruption, and the great Lord Bacon could only plead the cus- 
tom of the times in extenuation of his misconduct. All that 
has passed away, and now judicial corruption is a thing al- 
most unknown. Nor is official integrity confined to judicial 
life. How very rare are the instances of failure! Think 


for one moment of the hundreds of thousands in the employ 
of this government and only here and there does one prove 
false to his trust. We hear through the papers of every 
such instance and are sometimes alarmed thereby, but we sel- 
dom think of the hundreds of thousands of those who are 
true and of whom no mention is made. More and more is 
integrity in official life the rule. And it is the rule because 
of the increasing integrity in personal life. Officials will 


never be better than the people for whom they act, and as 
personal integrity prevails, so more and more will it become 
the characteristic of all official, and especially of all judicial, 
life. Not far off is the day when every judge in the land, 
from the highest to the lowest, will in his official adminis- | 
tration, realize to the fullest extent in letter and spirit the 
obligation which every Federal tudge assumes by his oath, 
that “I will administer justice without respect to persons, and 
do equal justice to the poor and to the rich, and that I will 
faithfully and impartially discharge and perform all the 
duties incumbent on me as judge, according to the best of 
my abilities and understanding, agreeably to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; so help me God.” 





The Yeggman 


By William A. Pinkerton 


Paper delivered at the annual convention of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, held at St. Louis, Mo., 


June 6th to June 11th, 1904: 


Many members of this association doubtless recollect a 
paper read by me at its seventh annual convention, at Cin- 
cinnati in 1900, concerning the “Yeggman,” “hobo” or tramp 
burglar. At that time I predicted that his operations in this 
country would gradually increase. 

The following table shows @ record of attacks on banks 
from September, 1900, to date, of which, I believe, fully 90 
per cent. were made by burglars of the “Yegg” class: ( 


Banks Amouat 

Period. Attacked. Stolen. 
Sept. 15, 1900 to Sept. 15, 1901 117 $137,837.76 
Sept. 15, 1901 to Sept. 15, 1902 140 152,978.27 
Sept. 15, 1902 to Sept. 15, 1903 123 180,977.46 
Sept. 15, 1903 to June 1, 1904 105 78,968.16 


Following table shows convictions and sentences during 
the same period for bank burglary and attempted bank bur- 
glary: 


Period. Convictions. Sentences 
Yrs. Mos. 
Sept. 15, 1900 to Sept. 15, 1901 29 241 — 
Sept. 15, 1901 to Sept. 15, 1902 43 324 8 
Sept. 15 1902 to Sept. 15, 1903 25 115 3 
Sept. 15 1903 to June 1, 1904 8 39 _ 


In addition to this, two paid the death penalty in New 
York State, one in Missouri and three in Arkansas, for mur- 
dering officials who attempted to arrest them; all of tnaese 


were of the “Yegg” class. The “Yegg” burglars’ most ex- 
tensive operations during the past five years have been in 
the middle west, especially in Minnesota, Wisconsin, South 


Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. For the past three years his opera- 
tions in the east have been confined to post-offices and busi- 
ness safes except that during 1903 to 1904 he attacked two 
banks in Maine, one in Rhode Island, one in Pennsylvania, two 
in Virginia, two in North Carolina, one in South Carolina and 
one in Florida. 





[Note.—The purpose of publishing here in the paper 
read by William A. Pinkerton at the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, held at St. Louis, Mo., June 6th to June 11th, 
1904, is to acquaint those reading it with a criminal 
of whom little is known outside of police circles. 
There is not much probability of other countries com- 
peting with us in this product, as he is mostly of na- 
tive origin or born here of foreign parents. He has 
no regard for human life, has no redeeming traits, and 





seldom, if ever, is reclaimed from the criminal world 
he is part of; is an outcast, except among his own 
class, where he finds many ever ready to associate 
with him; he has the typical criminal countenance, 
with the sinister, sneering expression. Single handed 
he is not courageous; with a half-dozen burly fellow 
criminals, a “bully,” and one who will not hesitate 
to open fire to prevent arrest. A State’s prison is a 
better home to him than he is accustomed to, punish- 
ment comes natural to him.) 
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For the benefit of those who did not attend the conven- 
tion in 1900, I will briefly repeat the “Yeggman’s” method 
ot operating. The actual burglar sends out a “finder” wao 
is a young graduate of some tramp camp, one whose youth 
or innocent appearance would not excite suspicion of any 
citizen, and whose lack of physical strength and courage 
would prevent his engaging in the attack. He is called in 
the “Yegg” vernacular a “Gay Cat.” In the guise of a ped- 
lar or beggar, the “Gay Cat” is sent to country towns to learn 
and report if there are any police, town marshals or nigat 
watchmen, if any are on duty all night, if town is lighted by 
electricity, how entrance could safely be effected to bank 
building, make of vault or safe, and best route of escaping. 
The “Gay Cat,” before going on a “finding” expedition, has 
his arm “jigged” between his elbow and wrist, or puts several 
“jigs” on his leg between the knee and ankle. “Jigging” is 
the Yeggman’s word for a self-inflicted wound or sore usually 
caused by applying creosote, and which is exposed while beg- 
ging and searching, to create sympathy and keep up his guise 
as a beggar. The “Gay Cat” also plans the best ways of 
escape; he studies the local freight time tables, locates the 
water tanks and coal chutes, which are likely points to board 
trains, finds out where hand cars are kept and where horses 
and buggies can be easily stolen. The leader of a “Yegg” 
tribe is furnished by the “Gay Cat” with all these details and 
plans the attack on a bank he considers least difficult. Safe 
burglary, like almost anything else, has its season, which 
commences when the nights are long, and ends when they 
begin to shorten. For his own good reasons, the “Yeggman” 
will not operate on moonlight nights. He knows the darker 
the night, the safer his work and the likelihood of his being 
seen or identified less. Most “Yeggmen” now operate on 
bank vaults and safes with nitroglycerine, but in some in- 
stances dynamite is used. The more skilled of them under- 
stand the extracting of nitro-glycerine from dynamite by a 
simple method, and this nitro-glycerine, known as “the oil,” 
is carried by the more careful members of this class in rub- 
ber water bags, but sometimes the more careless ones carry 
it in ordinary glass bottles—a dangerous practice. The “in- 
side men,” of whom there are usually two, who use the ex- 
plosive in blowing bank vaults or safes, select the “outsiders” 
or “stick-ups,” who intimidate any interfering citizens and 
prevent them from capturing those making the attack. 
“Yeggs” who actually engage in an attack upon a bank sel- 
dom visit in the day time the place where the bank is located, 
fearing subsequent identification. They either go from some 
large city to the scene of the attack or camp in the woods 
until night within walking distance of the town. They visit 
the bank to be attacked near midnight or between midnight 
and 3 a. m. They go heavily armed, seldom carrying re- 
volvers of less than 38 calibre and most of them carrying 
44 and 45 Colts or Remington pistols, blue barrel, with ad- 
ditional rounds of ammunition. Barrel of pistol, when long, 
is frequently sawed off to make it convenient to carry in 
pocket. “Yegg’s” sentinels—‘outsiders” or “stick-ups”—are 
posted near the bank and are frequently instructed to shoot 
intruders if necessary. Their duty is to guarantee the safe 
escape of their confederates operating on the vault or safe 
in the bank building, who seal up the cracks of vault or safe 
doors with common washing soap, well softened, leaving a 
slight aperture at top of door where a soap cup is built, into 
which the “soup” or nitro-glycerine is poured. This oozes 
about the cracks of safe very quickly; a fuse and detonator 
are used to explode it. One shot of nitro-glycerine sometimes 
demolishes the safe door, but if not, another charge is made 
until the money is reached. A very loud explosion follows 
each attack, which usually attracts the attention of citizens, 
but not infrequently these “Yegg” burglars will first awaken 
the neighborhood by firing numerous revolver shots before 
the explosives are applied, which generally accomplishes its 





purpose and leads the populace to believe there are a number 
of men engaged in the attack, thereby frequently discouraging 
interference. After the smoke of the explosion has subsided 
the contents of the safe or vault is obtained, and the “Yegg” 
band escapes either on passing trains, or by stolen teams or 
hand cars, or on foot, hiding by day, traveling by night until 
their pursuit ceases. Occasionally a good “outside man” 
graduates to the “inside” class. This class of criminal rarely 
considers human life, but shoots to kill anyone who interferes. 
Whether one man or a family of ten lives in a building makes 
little difference to the “Yegg” when he attacks a vault or sofe 
in it. The building is sometimes wrecked or set on fire by 
the explosion. In one case a man, his wife and children 
occupied a room over a store opposite a bank building which 
“Yeggs” attacked; when the merchant arose to learn the 
cause of all tae commotion on the street one of the “Yegg out- 
siders” immediately opened fire on him. 


To remedy this growing evil an effort should be made 
to have the legislature of each state enact a law making 
the penalty most severe—even to life imprisonment—for bur- 
little difference to the “Yegg” when he attacks a vault or safe 
in a building, especially where it is proven that human beings 
occupied the building at the time the attack was made, or 
where the attacking parties made free use of firearms with 
intent to kill. A law of this kind in every state and territory 
in the union would, we believe, ultimately stamp out the 
“Yeggman.” 


Attacks on bank vaults and safes in cities with fully 
equipped police departments seldom, if ever, occur, as the 
“Yeggs” confine their operations principally to small towns 
where there is little or no police protection; consequently 
their immediate capture after an attack, is difficult, unless 
it occurs through the vigilance of officers in surrounding 
towns, who have been notified by telegraph or telephone of the 
attack. Great assistance in apprehending and studying these 
“Yeggmen” comes through special agents or railroad police, 
appointed by the larger railroad companies, who are constantly 
on the alert for this class and whom we should all encourage 
in their good work. The heads of railroad police forces can 
aid greatly in suppressing these “Yegg” or “hobo” burglars 
by breaking up tramp bands who ride on freight trains, and 
with their assistance and persistent efforts much can be ac- 
complished towards exterminating the “Yegg.” They should 
tbe encouraged to collect photographs and to keep good records 
of this class the same as is kept of any other criminal 
class, which would be of great advantage to themselves 
and the regular police departments. Many of the railroad 
companies do not fully realize the great importance of having 
special] agents to rid their property of this class of criminals. 
Most “hobo” bands who ride trains without paying have “Yegs” 
burglars in their bands. We have established at our various 
offices groups of photographs and records of “Yeggs,” which 
with other criminal photographs and histories ‘we are pleased 
to show or give information about at any time to those whose 
duty it is to apprehend and prosecute the criminal. 

The word “Yegg” or “Yeggman” originated with the gyp- 
sies. When a particularly clever thief is found among a gyp- 
sy tribe he is selected as the “Yegg” or chief thief. This ex- 
pression is now adopted by the better class of thieves among 
the tramps or “hobos” of this country. As late as twenty years 
ago one tramp meeting another and wishing to be sure of his 
identity as a professional tramp, would address him as “Ho- 
Beau.” This expression subsequently developed the word 
“hobo.” If a tribe or band of tramps found among their num- 
ber a particularly persistent beggar or daring thief, they, using 
the expression of the gypsies, called him a “Yegg.” Then came 
the name of “John Yegg” and finally the word “Yeggman.” 

Co-operating with sheriffs, chiefs of police, marshals and 
various other authorities of this country, in the arrest, identi- 
fication and conviction of ““Yeggmen” we have had an oppor- 
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tunity of closely studying his origin, methods, habits and char- 


acteristics, and find that nine-tenths of this class are made up 
of so-called driftwood of humanity in this country, composed 
of about one-half natives, one-quarter foreign descent and 
one-quarter foreign birth; most of these are mechanics or have 
been railroad men, iron workers, or originally in some trade 
and have lost their places of employment through labor 
troubles, and stealing rides on cars, or tramping from one city 
to another they formed the acquaintance of criminals, grad- 
ually becoming criminals themselves. 


A mechanic who loses his employment through a strike 
or other labor troubles, leaves his native town for larger cities 
in search of employment, intending at first to find work and 
continue at it, but being unsuccessful, he gradually drifts to 
lodging houses or to the cheaper class of saloons, until his 
money being exhausted, he, through pure desperation starts 
out with some other mechanic similarly situated “on the road,” 
tramping, beating his way from one city to another, begging 
his meals. And it is while doing this that he forms the ac- 
quaintance, in camps, of the “Yegg,” who proceeds to take him 
in hand to determine what his ability consists of. If a me- 
chanic explains that he is a machinist or has been an iron 
worker, especially in building construction, he is gradually 
introduced to other “Yeggmen” and finally becomes a member 
of some “Yegg” tribe. 


Sometimes a thrifty foreigner who has worked and saved 
his money endeavors to steal rides from one point to another 
in empty freight cars and becomes the prey of tramp or “hobo” 
mechanics. It is an ordinary occurrence for several tramps 
to hold up and rob fellow passengers on these freight trains. 
If they offer resistance they are unmercifully beaten, robbed 
and driven from the cars at stopping points; but should the 
victim show courage and a disposition to fight, he may be shot 
or thrown with his baggage from the train while moving. 
When the prospective Yegg commits one of these crimes on 
freight trains and is not arrested for it, he is encouraged to 
continue as a criminal, and if he has any inclination that way, 
he will not experience much difficulty in finding associates to 
operate with him. 


They are a healthy set, with considerable physical 
strength; many are well educated, can intelligently discuss 
topics of the day, and have a general knowledge of mechanism 
and construction, all of which stands them in good stead in 
the crimes they commit. Bogus traveling cards purporting to 
be issued by trades unions are carried by many of.them, to be 
used, if arrested, in an effort to convince police officers, mar- 
shals and others, of their innocence as criminals. After a 
“Yege”’ is arrested he produces one of these union travelling 
cards, claims he is in search of work at his trade, and not in- 
frequently, if arrested as a suspect, is released on account of 
this card. 

It is a breach of etiquette among these “Yeggs” or “hobos” 
for one to ask the other what his real name is, and therefore, 
“Yeggs” on meeting a tramp mechanic, instead of asking for 
his name, asks where he hails from. If the mechanic replies 
he is from Pittsburg and is of slim build, he is nicknamed 
“Pitts Slim,” or if he is stout, he is “Pitts Fat,” or if red-headed 
“Pitts Red,” or if John from Chicago, he is “Chi Jack.” Any 
notable physical characteristic is used to give a road name or 
“monacker” to the newly made “Yegg.” Considerable cunning 
and skill is shown by them in coining these names and “Yegg” 
phrases. A youthful burglar with a noticeable gray patch on 
the back of his head is called “The Aged Kid;” a six-footer 
who wears a number thirteen shoe is known as “Little Willie,” 
one with an impediment in his speech is called “Squinch,” 
then there is “Clinkers,” “California Fingers,” “Bee,” and hun- 
dreds of other curious names, each given on account of some 
peculiar characteristic or incident in the life of the “Yegg” so 
named. Bands of these “Yeggs” have names, each band named 
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for a leader as “Black Billy’s band,” “Frisco Slim’s band,” 
“Toronto Jimmy’s band,” “The Rambler’s band,” etc., etc. 
They also coin slang terms known only to themselves and the 
detectives who study them. If discovered committing a crime, 
they refer to it as a “rumble” as “We got a rumble, and had 
to quit;” an officer is a “bull;” shooting an officer is “jimmying 
a bull;” blowing a safe is “snuffing a drum” or “shooting a 
box;” revolvers are cannons” or “rods;” a citizen with a 
beard has “bushes” or “woods;” a countryman is a “hoosier;” 
a preacher is a “sky guide;” a lawyer is a “mouth piece;” a 
railroad ticket or begging card is a “ducket;” a policeman with 
a reputation for using a night stick is a “sapper;” a freight 
train is a “rattler;” and express train is a “dangler;” alcohol 
drinkers are “white liners;” silver money is “junk;” a jail is 
a “dump,” so is a lodging house; nitro-glycerine is “soup;” fuse 
is “squibs;” a money drawer is a “chip;” a steel chest is a 
“keister;” a pressure bar vault or safe is referred to as “har- 
nessed box;” arrested is “ditched;” sentenced is “settled,” 
as “settled for a fiver” means sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment; “kick” is a pocket; pants are “jeans;” an informer is a 
“snitch,” ete., etc. There are hundreds of other words simi- 
larly coined and in universal use by them. The experienced 
“Yegge”’ can readily determine by conversation in his vernac- 
ular with a stranger whether he is a “Yegg” or not. They 
learn all they possibly can about a man they propose operating 
with before they really speak to him of the nature of their 
work and must be sure he has the proper traits to become one 
of them or join the band; it does not take them long to dis- 
cover if he is lacking in any of the necessary requirements. 
Frequently a sort of socialistic argument is offered to recruits: 
“Why should so few people have so much money and so many 
people have so little or no money,” and “It is no crime to rob 
the rich and kill their protectors in doing so.” Many of these 
“Yeggmen” become desperate through circumstances and de- 
cide to get money from vaults or safes at any risk. Officers 
they consider targets. 

Among the many with whom we have come in contact we 
have found but few with any conscience. Their first argu- 
ment is, “Why should I not steal? I tried to make a living 
honestly, but failed; the world owes me a living and if it does 
not give it to me I will take it.” There-is little or no religious 
belief among them; many develop socialistic and anarchistic 
traits which are quite noticeable in their physiognomy and 
general make-up. They are for the most part very rank 
morally; many are degenerates. 

As individuals they are often cowardly, but in bands of 
five or six they are reckless and fearless. I recall two in- 
stances, within the past three years, where, rather than permit 
a wounded member of a ‘band to be captured, they killed him. 
The great number of these “Yeggmen” in the country to-day 
comes from the little skill required in the use of explosives 
on vaults or safes. All members of the “Yegg” band of burg- 
lars need not necessarily understand the use of explosives. 
Such men as do guard duty gradually learn from their asso- 
ciates how explosives are used, and form separate bands of 
their own, so that in some instances four “outside” men have 
been known to organize four separate bands. 

Few “Yeggs” are married and live domestic lives. Their 
homes, when they are prosperous, are in lodging houses and 
cheap saloons in large cities. They frequent the lower class 
of drinking saloons and dance halls until their money is ex- 
hausted, when they again engage in safe burglary. 

Several years ago a band of these “Yeggmen” visited a 
Texas town, and, pretending that they were in search of a place 
to sleep, applied to a town marshal, who very agreeably offered 
to give them a night’s lodging in the town calaboose. The 
real intention of the band was to rob the post-office. When 
en route to the lock-up and near the post-office, they grabbed 
the marshal, tied his hands behind his pack and took him into 
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the building with them, where they forced him into a canvas 
mail sack, tying the mouth of the sack ughtly around his neck 
and standing him in one corner while they operated on the 
safe. After obtaining its contents, one of the “Yeggs” jocularly 
remarked that he did not see how the marshal could be shipped 
without postage and began plastering him with postage stamps 
of different denominations. Then they tumbled the marshal 
over on the floor, where he was found the following morning 
in a precarious condition. 


On one occasion a “Yeggman” in one of the large cities, 
who intended going out on a burglary expedition, but who One 
account of the weather conditions decided late at night to 
abandon the work, dropped into a well-known saloon frequent- 
ed by tramps where he was at times a customer, and handed 
the bartender a bottle filled with white liquid, which the “Yegg” 
explained was medicine, and requested that the bartender put 
it away for him until he returned. The bartender carefully 
paced it in the rear of his cash drawer. The “Yegg” was ar- 
rested on suspicion as he left the saloon. The following morn- 
ing when the proprietor arrived and was checking up receipts, 
he noticed the bottle in the cash drawer and on learning who 
left it suspected what it was. Calling a tramp who was a fre- 
quenter of the place, a harmless sort of a chap, the proprietor 
handed him the bottle and told him to take it to the lake and 
throw it in. It was a particularly cold morning and the tramp 
being thinly clad did not relish the walk to the lake, which was 
about a mile distant; when he got about a block from the sa- 
loon, he threw the bottle against the side wall of a building in 
the course of construction. The explosion was terrific and tore 
a very large hole in the new wall; in fact, almost wrecked the 
building. When the tramp returned to the saloon the pro- 
prietor asked him if he threw the bottle into the lake.. He re- 
plied that he had not, because there was an earthquake in one 
of the streets he passed through. 


In another instance a “Yeggman,” apprehended in Arkan- 
sas, had concealed on his person a large vial of nitro-glycerine, 
which the police found. At the preliminary hearing 
the “‘Yege’s” attorney had not been informed by his client that 
the vial contained an explosive, but simply had been told that 
the liquid in the vial was an eye-wash. In his eloquent ad- 
dress to the magistrate for the prompt discharge of his client 
he suddenly grabbed the vial from the table, shook it vigorous- 
ly in the face of the judge, declaring it simply an eye-wash, 
was about to slam it on the counsel table, when the “Yegg” 
grabbed his arm, halted him and said he would waive further 
hearing rather than have the ‘eye-wash” slammed on the table. 

We have found the apprehension and conviction of these 
“Yeggmen” most difficult because of their method of operating. 
They rarely, if ever, permit any one to see them in the vicinity 
of, or at a place where they commit a crime, thereby prevent- 
ing identity and making their connection with the crime al- 
most impossible. There is considerable brotherhood or lay- 
alty among them. They are always ready with a willing hand 
to contribute to the defense of one of their number in trouble, 
or to aid in breaking him out of jail, although they sometimes 
do not know the party except by reputation. 


A few of them who have been successful in attacking 
banks and have evaded capture are reported to have given up 
burglary work and settled down in large cities in such busi- 





ness as they are best fitted for, and in many cases they engage 
in keeping liquor saloons, dance halls, lodging or eating houses, 
and their resorts become a rendezvous of “Yeggmen” who 
have not been so fortunate or successful in their work. We 
know of an instance of a ““Yegg” burglar, sentenced to a seven- 
year term, who was married and had a small family. Another 
“Yeggman” a member of his tribe, immediately took posses- 
sion of his home and supported it. While No. 2 was engaged 
at burglary work he was arrested and sent to prison for a 
long term. A third member of the tribe then began where the 
second left off, in the support of the first member’s family, con- 
tinujng so until the first member was released to find a con- 
siderably larger family to support than when he began serving 
his sentence. 

There have been some exceptional instances where the 
“Yegg” has displayed grit and nerve. In one escapade a fight 
ensued between a town watchman and a band who were about 
to rob a bank, when a number of shots were exchanged, result- 
ing in the death of the night watchman and the escape of the 
“Yegg,” two of whom were shot, a bullet entering the back of 
one and the hand of the another. They all hid in a barn two 
miles from the scene of the shooting and one of the band re- 
moved the bullet from the back of the other with a pen-knife. 
This “Yegg’ after arrest was suspected of having a bullet in 
the shoulder and told a police official if he thought he could 
find it there to have a surgeon cut him open and make a search 
for it. There was a partly healed wound which the surgeon 
examined, and before using the knife spoke of administering 
a drug or using the X-Ray. This the “Yegg” would not listen 
to, but told the surgeon to go on with his operation without the 
drug or light, which he did, without, of course, discovering the 
bullet, but during the entire operation the “Yegg” stood with 
folded arms and never winced. When the bullet was not found 
the “Yegg” asked the police if they were satisfied and remark- 
ea they would some day find out how and where the bullet 
was removed, and which would help convict him, all of which 
did occur. 

In another instance, after an exchange of shots between 
a band of “Yeggmen” and a posse, a “Yegg” leader was cap- 
tured and carried wounded to the jail. To induce him to give 
up his associates, a coat was riddled with bullets and covered 
with blood, which was shown him, and informed that one of 
nis “pals” was badly wounded and dying in the hospital, had 
confessed , and was unconscious. Members of the posse toid 
the leader they naa decided to give him a chance. He looked 
at them curiously for a time and then remarked, “You'd better 
give the dying man the chance, he needs it; no confession for 
mine.” 

They frequently carry away wounded associates, shot in 
conflicts with officers or a posse and care for them until they 
recover. The last request of George Collins, a “Yegg,” who 
with William Rudolph ,alias “Missouri Kid,” stole $15,000 from 
the Bank of Union, Union, Mo., and murdered one of our de- 
tectives who attempted to arrest them, just before he went to 
be hanged, was that a band be engaged to play “The Wearing 
of the Green,” as he “passed in,” as he put it. 

Altogether they are a lawless, murderous class and the 
sooner steps are taken to entirely exterminate them by mak- 
ing the penalty for their crimes more severe, the better it will 
be for the community at large. 
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The Divorce Evil 


By Hon. Lyman W. Redington 


The dissolution of the marriage tie has attained to such 
frequency and proportions in the United States that the 
question of divorce has become one of the most important and 
perplexing social problems of the day. A scrutiny and com- 
parison of the statistics from all the States demonstrate the 
growth of this evil in the United States and the indifference 
of our legislatures, and too often of our courts, in the per- 
formance of their duties. 


A writer of some notoriety, not long ago, promulgated the 
doctrine that divorce should be free; that the parties them- 
selves should decide whether they should continue living to- 
gether as man and wife. He says: “The church should have 
no voice in the matter; nor should the law.” He further states: 
“If divorce corrupts society, then domestic morality should be 
highest where the institution does not exist or is under 
severe restrictions. Is France,” he asks, “where there is no 
divorce, a purer country than England? Are the Spaniards 
more continent than the Germans, or the Italians more than 
the Swiss?” His very queries suggest the answers; his own 
premises and assumptions form logical conclusions in opposi- 
tion. For, if profligacy exists in countries where there is no 
divorce and the laws against it are practically and universally 
ignored, then the freedom of divorce he advocates would 
logically lead to the same conclusion—profligacy; that is to 
say, in either event certain influences operating, superinduced 
on the one side by nature, on the other by law, tend to the 
same end—profligacy. Yet his statements are incorrect, that 
domestic morality is lowest where the institution does not 
exist. 


What does he say as to the social condition of Turkey and 
other nations of the East? There he certainly finds that free- 
dom of divorce he advocates. 

Take, for example, England. The divorce act (20 and 21 
Vict. C. 85) was passed in 1858. Until the latter year the 
theory of the English law and the law of the Roman Church 
were the same. The domestic morality of England certainly 
could not be characterized as low; on the contrary, England 
holds her head proudly among the nations of the earth for 
her domestic purity. 

Take, for example, Ireland, where there are practically no 
divorces. Yet statistics also show that Ireland, as a nation, 
is among the purest of the nations. On the other hand, look 
at Scotland, that land of intellect, that parent of profound 
thinkers—look at Protestant Scotland, where divorce laws have 
existed since the Reformation, and have been much looser in 
their construction or administration than in England, and 
what do the statistics show? 

As to France, formerly divorces were allowed with great 
latitude. The civil code of 1803 allowed divorce for a great 
variety of causes. Some years afterward this code was re- 
pealed as to divorces, although judicial separation was re- 
tained. The divorce decree of 1816 forbade the marriage of 
the guilty parties where the divorce was granted on statutory 
grounds. Then we have the divorce bill of M. Alfred Naquet, 
introduced in France in 1876, retaining the clause forbidding 
the marriage, etc., of the guilty parties. Very recently this 
clause was repealed py the French Chamber. Yet we learn 
from statistics published in France that the proportion of 
divorces granted was 14 per 1,000 marriages in 1885 and 1886, 
200 per 1,000 in 1887 and 1888, 23 per 1,000 in 1889 and 1890, 
and 27 per 1,000 from 1896 to 1900. 

In Belgium the marriage laws were modified in 1896, with 
a view to the prevention of divorce. By the criminal law 





amendment of 1902 Norway expressed her interest in the di- 
vorce problem. In Germany, by the Civil Code of 1900, the 
laws of the separate States as to divorce were abolished, and 
a general law pertaining to the whole Empire was passed, 
recognizing not only divorce but separation. 


History tells us that in ancient Rome, in her halcyon 
days, there were no divorces, although divorce laws existed 
at different periods, allowing more or less latitude. Plutarch 
says that Romulus established but three causes—adultery, 
drunkenness and false keys. However this may be, we are told 
that for five hundred years no divorces were sought or given 
in Rome, and that the public sentiment of the Roman people " 
during this period looked with abhorrence on the subject. As 
Gibbon tells us, “The warmest praise has been lavished on 
the virtue of the Romans, who abstained from the exercise of 
this tempting privilege above five hundred years.” As we are 
informed, Spurius Carvilius Ruga obtained the first divorce 
523 years after the foundation of Rome, or 231 years B.C. But 
afterward, as Gibbon says, “A new jurisprudence was intro- 
duced—that marriage, like other partnerships, might be dis- 
solved by the abdication of one of the associates. In three 
centuries of prosperity and corruption this principle was en- 
larged to frequent practice and pernicious abuse. Passion, 
interest and caprice suggested daily motives for the dissolution 
of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate 
of a freeman, declared the separation; the most tender of 
human connections was degraded to a transient society of 
profit or pleasure. According to the various conditions of 
life, both sexes alternately felt the disgrace and injury. * * * 
A specious theory is confuted by this free and perfect ex- 
periment, which demonstrates that the liberty of divorce does 
not contribute to happiness and virtue. The facility of sepa- 
ration would destroy all mutual confidence and inflame every 
trifling dispute.” d 

Hence we have the high authority of this eminent his- 
torian that freedom of divorce does not contribute to happiness 
and virtue. So, it would appear, it was the increased liberty 
and freedom of divorce in Rome, which, accustoming the public 
mind to the same and thereby removing the abhorrence, had 
corrupted the public sentiment. Thus it is in our own times 
that the freedom and liberty of divorce has corrupted the pub- 
lic opinion regarding the sanctity of the marriage tie, and has 
established as a basis for affirmative action by our courts 
weak, frivolous and insufficient testimony. 

Not many years ago the late Cardinal McCloskey and the 
late Archbishop Corrigan, and the bishops who took part in a 
Provincial Council, published a pastoral] letter which, while 
lamenting the growth of modern infidelity, among other things, 
uttered the following positive doctrines as to marriage and 
divorce: 

“Marriage is not a human institution, God Himself was 
the author at the beginning of the world. If men and women 
wish to marry they can put no conditions, they can make no 
bargains with each other contrary to the will of God. They 
can be united only by their free will, but once united, they 
cannot by the exercise of their free will be separated. All 


thoughtful men who value the Christian faith are beginning 
to realize the frightful evil that must inevitably befall society 
if the dire plague of divorce, with all the nameless sins leading 


to it and springing from it, be allowed to continue its ravages. 
In the eyes of the true Christian the abominable system of 
Mormonism is scarcely more horrible than the system of 
divorce; for it is hardly more shameful to have many wives 
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at once than to have several in succession, while the first to 
whom fidelity unto death was sworn, is still alive. We also 
most earnestly desire that, except for great reasons, the mar- 
riage ceremony (as is already the established law in some 
of our dioceses) should not be celebrated in the afternoon 
or evening, and never in private houses without the special 
consent of the ordinary.” 


Yet Protestantism sanctions divorce for adultery; and 
some years ago the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of Connecticut, a most 
earnest and persistent foe to our divorce laws, in a learned 
article wisely favored a uniform, universal divorce law through- 
out the States, full publicity of all divorce proceedings, State’ 
representation in every divorce trial, and the establishment 
of the two-fold form of divorce—a mensa et thoro, and a vin- 
culi matrimonii—allowing the innocent party to marry again. 


After an earnest and careful study of the history of di- 
vorce, whichever way you may view it, Roman Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or agnostic, certain it is that the American people 
must grapple with this problem ere long, in practical applica- 
tion to the daily affairs of life, and to the home circle, as well 
as in view of its public influence and bearing on those who 
come after us. 


Good government and stable institutions being founded on 
the family, any disturbance to its harmony or well being strikes 
at the very heart of our political system, as well as undermines 
the very principles on which our social system is founded. 
The family relation is older than the State. As Herbert 
Spencer says: “On the structure of the family, considered as 
a component of society, depends various social phenomena.” 
As the late Prof. Youmans well stated: 


“The family * * * grewup * * * by natural laws 
and through long domestic experience and social discipline. 
The state is a subsequent development, a new direction of the 
power of society, which is liable to be so exercised as to dis- 
turb and modify in various serious ways the domestic relations. 
A child cannot build a house, but it can burn it down; the state 
did not make the family, but it can mar and destroy it. If, as 
Mr. Spencer alleges, the salvation of every society depends on 
the maintenance of an absolute opposition between the regime 
of the family and the regime of the state, governmental tend- 
encies become a matter of the greatest social concern. And 
these considerations acquire additional force in a country like 
this, where the whole people are given over to politics, and 
where there is a universal passion for experimenting with 
society under a superstitious delusion in regard to the omni- 
potence of legislation. If the principle laid down by Spencer 
be a true one, then are the functions of government sharply 
limited, and, by transcending them, the state to that extent 
usurps domestic functions and becomes destructive of the 
family. The family grew up and became consolidated, as we 
May say, under pressure of necessities and responsibilities 
that could not be escaped, as there was no state upon which 
parents could roll off their burdens. But the state has come, 
and, besides its essential duty of protecting the common rights, 
it is becoming more and more called upon to take care of 
the people, to improve the condition of the people, to take 
charge of their children; in short, to assume the parental 
function.” 

The American people are prone to legislate to excess—to 
rectify everything by legislation. There is such a thing as 
too much state medding with certain subjects, and it would 
seem as though we had had too much legislation on divorce 
and too frequent changes. Not that we would condemn all 
legislation on the subject. For this is a public and not a 
private question, and should be settled with a view to its 
bearings on the public. As Bishop in his commentaries says: 


“Every state has an interest alike in the private morals, 
the public happiness, the general virtues and the legitimate 





increase of the community; therefore a sound policy concurs 
with private right in demanding the dissolution of marriages 
which have failed to accomplish substantially the ends for 
which they were created. * * * Looking, then, at this legis- 
lative question we are led into the following course of observa- 
tions: Matrimony is a natura] right, and being such it can 
be forfeited only by some wrongful act. Therefore the gov- 
ernment is under obligation to permit every person of mature 
years to be the husband or ‘wife of another, who will substan- 
tially perform the duties required in the matrimonial relation; 
and, when the relation is in good faith entered into, and one 
of the parties, without the other’s fault, so far fails in those 
duties as to practically frustrate its ends, the government 
should provide some means whereby, the failure being judi- 
cially established and shown to be permanent, the innocent 
party may be freed from the matrimonial tie and left at liberty 
to form another alliance. The guilty party in such a case 
could have no claim to be protected in a second marriage; and, 
whether he should be permitted to marry or not, is a question, 
not of right with him, but of public expediency, upon which 
there is a considerable diversity of opinion.” 

However we may consider the question of discountenancing 
all divorces or restricting the number of causes, certain it is 
that incalculable damage has been inflicted upon the rising 
generation of this country through the loose methods of di- 
vorce that have been created, developed and maintained in the 
United States for the past number of years. The sanctity of 
the marriage tie is sneered at. Some years ago the facility 
with which the connubial knot was untied in Indiana was a 
by-word throughout the land; still later the “divorce mill” 
of Chicago came into vogue; more recently other states have 
gained the same unenviabie notoriety in this matter, until 
to-day, East, West, North, South, divorces are ground out by 
the wholesale. In the public press of our large cities we find 
the advertisements of legal mountebanks, who, for a considera- 
tion, procure divorces secretly—‘“no questions asked, no names 
given.” 

In South Carolina no absolute divorce is granted. In New 
York there is but one cause for divorce—adultery. In forty- 
nine other States and Territories, including the District of 
Columbia, divorces are granted upon many and various 
grounds, such as adultery, imprisonment, cruelty, desertion, 
drunkenness, fraud, impotency, insanity, neglect to provide, 
non-age, etc., etc. 

Statistics for 1903, showing the proportion of divorces to 
marriages in nine States are as follows: 

In Maine, 1 to 6; in Indiana, 1 to 7.6; in Rhode Island, 
1 to 8; in New Hampshire, 1 to 8.3; in Ohio, 1 to 8.8; in Ver- 
mont, 1 to 10; in Michigan, 1 to 11; in Massachusetts, 1 to 16; 
in Connecticut, between 1 to 16 and 1 to 17. These States show 
a steady increase in divorces for the past few years. 

In Vermont, in 1870, the ratio was 1 to 18; yet the popu- 
lation has remained the same. 


The number of divorces granted in 1893 in Connecticut 
was 390. The number granted in 1902 was 462. There were 
7,600 marriages in Connecticut in 1902 (the last Registration 
Report), and of the number 2,435 were marriages where both 
parties were foreigners, and 1,226 where one of the parties was 
a foreigner. 

It would be interesting to procure statistics from other 
States, although it would involve time and labor in some 
where no Registration Reports may exist, and where it might 
be necessary to procure reports from the County Clerks of 
each county. But from general statistics furnished, it is safe 
to assert there is an increase in divorces in the country at 
large to an alarming extent. 

If, as is claimed, divorces are granted for the sake of 
society, and not especially for the individuals, then should 
the State be represented in divorce trials. 
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Does any valid reason exist why there should not be an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting a national divorce 
law? It is preposterous that in one country—a nation com- 
posed of many different States—there should be a divorce law 
for each State. As well have different State tariff laws. The 
exigencies of the times created an Interstate Commerce Law. 
Why not have an interstate divorce law, so to speak, based, 
perhaps, on the present conservative statute of New York? 

Good governments are founded on good laws; good laws 








emanate from good citizens; good citizens from good families; 
good families from the fostering of all influences whch tend to 
the elevation and not the degeneration of the human race. 
The more sanctity and indissolubility thrown about the mar- 
riage relation, the less thoughtlessness and haste in its con- 
traction, and the feeling of fixedness which wil] result in 
efforts to harmonize instead of inflame certain difficulties or 
disagreements which may arise to darken the sunlight of 
domestic peace and felicity. 


PEPE FEFFFEFEF 444+ +++ ++teoeoee, 


ls the Conviction of a Beautiful Woman an 
Impossibility ? 


“If a woman is pretty, dresses stylishly and is clever 
enough to use her natural advantages to the best end she is 
almost certain to enlist the sympathies of at least one of the 
twelve men on a jury. If she is on trial in a criminal case 
this sympathy will lead the juror to accept readily her de 
fence, and in such an instance it is an impossibility to obtain 
a conviction. 


“If she is merely a friend of the defendant and tells her 
story skilfully and acts her part well the sympathy will be 
extended to the accused. And if she is in the role of accuser, 
an injustice is often worked against the person she accuses 
and who may be innocent. Jurors are susceptible, and there 
are hundreds of cases where a woman, employing all her 
wiles with discretion, will sway some of them to decide con- 
trary to the weight of evidence.” 


Assistant District attorney Francis P. Garvan, who has 
bad wide experience in criminal and civil practice, and who 
knows whereof he talks, voiced the sentiments of a host of 
prominent lawyers in this city when he made this remark yes- 
terday. For years the effect of the so-called “hypnotic eye”— 
more commonly termed the “goo-goo eye”—has been no secret 
to lawyers on both sides of the bar, and as one lawyer re- 
marked, he felt assured his case was half won before he en- 
tered the courtroom if he had as a client a woman, pretty, with 
a charming smile and a bewitching glance. 

In setting aside the verdict of the jury in the separation 
case brought by Mrs. Carlotta Keyes-Hermann against George 
Hermann, a wealthy lumber merchant, and in dismissing the 
complaint, Judge Wilmot M. Smith, of the Supreme Court, 
established no precedent, nor did he go further than other 
judges when he said to the jury: 

“This case is unique in two respects. First, that there 
could have been gotten together by chance, in the worldly wise 
city of New York, twelve men apparently as innocent and as 
credulous 23 the men who composed this jury; and second, 
that the plaintiff, with a story so improbable, so inconsistent 
and so unconvincing, with the affirmative evidence against 
her contention so overwhelming in its character, could have 
succeeded, by her attractive personality and rare dramatic 
ability in inducing any twelve men to render a verdict that 
she ever had been married to the defendant. * * * It il- 





lustrates the futility of expecting a verdict in matrimonial 
actions, against a woman where the element of sympathy is 
involved, no matter what the merits of the case.” 


In a parallel case in St. Louis a few weeks ago a jury 
was roundly scored by judge and prosecuting attorney after. 
it had brought in a verdict directly at variance with the weight 
of evidence. A woman, young and pretty, was charged with 
theft. During the trial she shot roguish glances at the men 
in the jury box, and her conduct was somewhat more pro- 
nounced ‘at certain stages, as the prosecutor took good care to 
explain when he denounced the verdict. When Judge Taylor 
heard the verdict which set the woman at liberty he said to 
the jurors: . 

“It is a pity that a sickening flirtation between jurors and 
the defendant in a criminal case has the power in this court 
to defeat the ends of justice.” 

Then C. Orrick Bishop, Assistant Circuit Attorney, had 
his say. Pointing his finger at the jurymen he began, sarcasti- 
cally: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I thank you for your verdict. I 
thank you in the name of all that is shameless and lawless in 
crime and criminals. I thank you for the discriminating 
taste you have shown, for the high order of citizenship you 
have displayed, in being influenced in your verdict by a pretty 
woman’s winks and a glimpse of a bit of openwork stocking. 
You are a credit to your class.” 

Talking about the difficulty of convicting a pretty woman, 
a lawyer who has been a practitioner in this city for a score 
of years said: 


“There can be no gainsaying the fact that jurors are in- 


fluenced, and materially so, by the influence of a woman who 
is good looking and who is a clever actress. take the many 
divorce cases of which you have read recently, for you will 
find this sort of thing more frequently in civil than in criminal 
courts. Not long ago the newspapers were filled with the 
stories of a divorce suit, and it was said that the defendant 
was ogling the jurors daily—throwing ‘goo-goo’ eyes at them. 


there was no doubt that she did, for I was present at one ses- 
sion of the court, and it was sickening to see the way she 
gazed at the jurors and worse to see the manner in which they 
evinced their pleasure, too silly to appreciate that she was 
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merely playing for their favor. And although the testimony 
was overwheimingly against her the verdict was in her favor. 

“Go back a few years to the trial of the Moores. You 
remember that William A. E. Moore, who had been United 
States Consul to Durban, in South Africa, was arrested here 
with his wife, Fayne Strahan Moore, on a charge of having 
“badgered’ Martin Mahon, proprietor of the New Amsterdam 
Hotel. She was a beautiful young woman, with the most soul- 
ful eyes ever placed in a woman’s head to make men forget. 
their duty. She met Mahon in the street; he accompanied her 
to her room in the Hotel Grenoble; there her husband rushed * 
in and they forced Mahon to place his signature to a note for 
$5,000. They were arrested and indicted, and it was decided to 
place the husband on trial first. 

“Abraham Levy appeared for the defence and John F. Mc- 
Intyre, then Assistant District Attorney, took the brunt of the 
prosecution. John is aware of all the tricks, and I will never 
forget the way he scowled when pretty Fayne walked into 
court and took a seat close beside her husband. With her 
appearance it was easily seen that the jurors had eyes for no 
one else in the court room. And she was not averse to return- 
ing their glances, with interest. Each day she occupied the 
same chair, wearing the most fetching dresses, and never los- 
ing her intense interest in the men who sat in the box. 

McIntyre after a few days thought it was time to checkmate 
that sort of a game. So he asked Recorder Goff to order the 
woman to take a seat in another part of the room. Of course 
Mr. Levy made a mighty objection to what he called an out- 


rage, but, by the order of the Recorder, Fayne had to take a 
chair at one side of the Recorder’s bench, and there she sat, 


out of the vision of the jurors. But it always impressed me 
that McIntyre was too late, for the jury disagreed, although 
the evidence was convincing. Mr. McIntyre had a few words 
to say to that jury, and afterward declared that one of the 
twelve had been influenced, and not by money. 


“Beware of her eyes,’ said a woman with whom she had 
boarded. ‘She can do anything with them, and she will, 
too.’ 

“Those eyes were not permitted to interfere with the 
course of Moore’s second trial, for before the jurors were 
placed in the box, the Recorder, on the request of Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, ordered that Fayne should be excluded from the court 
room. And her husband was speedily convicted of robbery 
in the first degree and was sentenced to imprisonment in 
State prison for nineteen years. And he is still there. 

“Then Fayne herself was pyaced on trial, and this time 
those wonderful eyes worked overtime. Every glance she 
threw at a juror seemed to say “I feel sure you would not 
believe me capable of doing this awful thing.’ She must 
have convinced some of them, even though the evidence 
Was not as strong as against her husband, for Mahon had 
disappeared and was not a witness against her. But the 
jurors struggled over their verdict for twenty-four hours and 
then were discharged. They had stood seven to five for 
conviction, and it was said they would have convicted her 
had those five not feared she would be sent to prison for 
twenty years—the full term. There was sympathy for you, 
and merely for a pretty woman. Never brought to trial 
again, she went abroad, and I suppose her eyes are still 
paving the way for her. The last thing she did was to be 
divorced from her convict husband. 


“Another case in point is that of Mabel Parker, one of the 
most skillful forgers in this broad land. She is now in the 





Bedford Reformatory for Women, but it took two trials to get 
her there. You could not call her a pretty girl, for the 
pace had left its traces, but she had large, melting eyes, 
and she knew how to use them, too. 

“She amused herself and the jurors at the first trial by 
drawing pictures of herself and some of them. When her 
eyes were not on the pictures they were fixed on one or 
another of the jurors, and with a most beseeching, pleading 
expression. It wasn’t in vain, either, for the jury disagreed. 
And when it came to the second trial the prosecution spent 
more time in selecting the jury and tried hard to get men 
who appeared as if they were devoid of sentiment. It was 
pitiful to see Mabel throw her soul into the glances she 
gave toward the jury box, but this time it was of no use— 
these twelve men convicted her without ado. 


“Three times was Dr. Kennedy tried on a charge of hav- 
“ing murdered Dollie Reynolds in the Grand Hotel. At each 
his wife, a clever little woman, was at his side, and although 
he was convicted on the first trial I have little doubt that 
her presence at the second, which was granted by the 
higher court, and at the third aided in bringing about dis- 
agreements, for it is a man with a great regard for stern 
justice who can contemplate having any hand in making a 
widow of a woman on whom he has looked for many days. 
I do not mean to say that this appealed to the jurors in just 
that cold, bare way, but that unconsciously they were influ- 
enced by some such consideration. 


“Did you ever see Florence Burns, who was accused of 
shooting and killing young Brooks? Do you believe it would 
be possible ever to get twelve men who would agree that 
she should be sent to the electric chair? Never in a hun- 
dred years. Florence appeared before a Coroner’s jury only, 
and they turned her out without delay. But no one could 
accuse Florence of having dabbled much in the touching, im- 
ploring use of her eyes, although they were eyes well fitted 
for that purpose. But she had a manner which it is hard 
to describe, but which I felt was always drawing to herself 
the sympathy of the men who gazed on her. She tried no 
tricks when before the Coroner’s jury, or when the case 
was heard by Judge Julius M. Mayer. She sat almost im- 
movable, except when it was so warm that she fanned 
herself. 

“But she was a good looking young woman; she was in 
a most desperate position, and it is a hard man who can mete 
out even-handed justice where he may exercise something of 
mercy and yet have his whole conscience at rest and peace. 
But Florence may have had something in reserve; no one 
may say what would have been her conduct had she been 
held for the crime, indicted and placed on trial for her life. 
It is almost impossible to believe she would not have em- 
ployed all of her natural gifts to influence her jury and 
wheedle them into a feeling that she should not be punished. 

“That brings us to Nan Patterson, the chorus girl, who 
has been indicted for shooting and killing Frank T. Young, 
a bookmaker, in a cab in West Broadway. Do you not be- 
lieve that the prosecution, no matter how strong it may 
make its case, irrespective of the evidence it may produce 
to prove her guilty, has one of the most difficult of tasks to 
face? With her baby stare, her demure manner, that little 
girl may only sit before twelve men who are to decide on 
her guilt or innocence, and they cannot help but be moved 
by a spirit of commiseration, of pity, that a girl should be 
in such a situation. And that means much.’ 

“Is there no way in which such a condition may be rem- 
edied; by which the woman who is guilty of a crime shall 
be punished for it, without regard for her personality, her 
beauty, or her viles?” the old lawyer was asked as he paused. 

“T am afraid not,” he replied, after a moment’s thought. 
“At least, not while man is born of woman and is made of 
flesh and blood and with a heart.”—(N. Y. “Herald.”) 
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The Delays in Criminal Procedure 
By Hon. C. J. St John 


(An Aadress Delivered Before the Tennessee Bar Association.) 


That crime is increasing in the United States there can 
be no question. According to the last census, the criminal 
class in the United States increased from 1 in 3,500 population 
in 1850 to 1 in 786.5 in 1890, or 445 per cent, while the tota: 
population has increased by 170 per cent in the same period. 
Recently one of our ieading newspapers, in commenting on 
this supject, said editorially: 


“There is nothing to be gained by denying our short- 
comings. We are woefully and snamefully deficient in the 
administration of our criminal laws. The deficiency is not 
confined to the horrid crimes of mobs organized for riot anu 
murder, many and great and infamous as they are. The 
trouble extends to other murders and to less serious crimes. 
Our record in this respect—our aggregate of unpunished 
crime—excels that of any other civilizea nation on the globe. 
And the strangest phase of the situation is thai in many of 
the elements of national greatness we lead the procession of 
the nations. Our progress in weaith, in education, in re:igious 
works, in inaustria: pursuits, has no parallel. The amount 
of money voluntarily contributed by Americans for religious, 
educational and charitable objects has never been approacne 
in hagnitude by any other people. We know of no stronger or 
stranger contrast in the situation of any people than is found 
between the bright side and the dark side of our national 
condition.” 


One of the judges in Georgia, in charging the grand jury, 
recently said: 


“Human life in Georgia is getting too cheap. Statistics 
show that there are more homicides in this State fhan there 
are in the whole British empire. There are twenty-two peo- 
ple killed in Georgia to one killed in England. Here one per- 
son in 100 is convicted and punished, while there one in 
three is made to suffer. Hence the difference in the number 
of crimes.” 


A judge in Alabama, after stating that there were an 
average of 10,465 homicides in the United States, is quoted as 
saying: 

“If scarlet fever were near our homes, we would hasten 
to remove our children from its contagion. Yet do we ap- 
preciate and do our duty in trying to put down a disregard 
for human life, that takes off annually a third more of our 
citizenship than does that dread scourge (deaths from scar- 
let fever being 6,333), and which lack of reverence for life 
is exercising a subtile- reflective influénce, permeating all 
stages of our social and political life, the evil tendencies of 
which encourage every other crime and beget untold mis- 
eries that cannot be compiled by census takers’ pencil?” 


There appears to be no accurate record as the number 
of murders committed annually in the United States. The 
Census Bureau can furnish no information. Nor have~ wé 
any record in Tennessee as to the number of murders com- 
mitted each year. It seems that we ought to have a law, 
requiring the Circuit Court Clerk of each county, or the At- 
torney General for each aistrict, to furnish the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Reporter of the State, a statement of each murder 
committed, and that he should file a report annually, giving 
the number of murders committed, the number acquitted and 
number convicted, and such other information as might be 
deemed important. The record of the State penitentiary 
shows that from December 1, 1900, to December 1, 1902, there 
were received in the penitentiary 136 persons convicted of 
homicide. How many escaped, were never captured, were 











acquitted, we have no record, but the total number is prob- 
ably three times more than the number actually convicted 
and confined in the penitentiary. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. H. Clay Evans, our Consul 
General at London, I received a copy of part of the report 
of the Commissioner of Police of the metropolis for the year 
1902 (the report for 1903 is not published), presented to both 
houses of Parliament by command of his Majesty, of the re- 
port pertaining to the number of murders in London, co: 
mitted in the year 1902. ; 


“With regard to murder, there was no undiscovered crime 
in 1902. During the year, twenty murders were reported, as - 
compared with twenty-four in 1901. 

“In sixteen of these arrests were made, in the remaining 
four the murderers committed suicide. Three crimes are 
shown as having been committed by George Chapman, alias 
Severine Klosowoski, although two of the deaths occurred 
in previous years. Four cases are also included in which 
the charges against the two persons apprehended were not 
disposed of on the 3lst of December, 1902, and the arrests 
will, therefore, not be included in the statistics till the fol- 
lowing year. Of the thirteen persons whose cases were dis- 
posed of nine were convicted and sentenced to death, and 
four were found to be insane and ordered to be detained 
during his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

The metropolitan district comprises an area of 688 square 
miles, and has a population in round numbers of 6,500,000. 
The population of England was 30,829,695, and Wales 1,093,- 
143, or a total of 32,627,843, in the year 1901. I learn also 
from our Consul General that for twenty years, down to and 
including the year 1902, there were an average of about 
sixty-five trials per annum for murder in both England and 
Wales. 

In Tennessee the population, according to the census of 
1900, is 2,020,616, and there afe probably committed in Ten- 
nessee every year many more murders than are committed 
in both England and Wales annually, with a population of 
32,527,843. 

I received from J. Arthur Barratt, who is an American, 
but now a barrister in London, some facts concerning the 
method of procedure in criminal cases, and some statistics 
as to crime in England which I think will be found interesting. 
He said: 

“Juries are selected from men, from citizens or aliens, 
domiciled here for ten years, and being 21 and 60 years of 
age. There are three kinds of juries—grand juries, special 
juries and common or petty juries. The grand jury is for 
criminal matters, consisting of not less than twelve nor more 
than twenty-three persons. Their duties are the same as 
those of grand juries in the United States. Special juries are 
twelve men empanelled to try civil cases of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty. Common juries are twelve men (or in county 
court five men). Verdicts of special or common juries must 
be unanimous. The jury lists are maue up by the overseers 
or parish officers in each parish, and fixed on church doors 
for the first three Sundays in September each year. Ob- 
jections to the list are heard by Justices. The list must state 
which are qualified to serve as special jurors. When ap- 
proved by the Justices, the list of jurors is put into the jury 
book and this is delivered to the Sheriff. From this, names 
of jurors are supplied to the courts. To qualify as a common 
juror a man must have an income of £10 a year from free- 
hold or copyhold property, £20 a year from leasehold prop- 
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merely playing for their favor. And although the testimony 
was overwhelmingly against her the verdict was in her favor. 

“Go back a few ‘years to the trial of the Moores. You 
remember that William A. E. Moore, who had been United 
States Consul to Durban, in South Africa, was arrested here 
with his wife, Fayne Strahan Moore, on a charge of having 
“badgered’ Martin Mahon, proprietor of the New Amsterdam 
Hotel. 


She was a beautiful young woman, with the most soul- 


ful eyes ever placed in a woman’s head to make men forget 
their duty. She met Mahon in the street; he accompanied her 
to her room in the Hotel Grenoble; there her husband rushed™ 
in and they forced Mahon to place his signature to a note for 
$5,000. They were arrested and indicted, and it was decided to 
place the husband on trial first. 

“Abraham Levy appeared for the defence and John F. Mc- 
Intyre, then Assistant District Attorney, took the brunt of the 
prosecution. John is aware of all the tricks, and I will never 
forget the way he scowled when pretty Fayne walked into 
court and took a seat close beside her husband. With her 
appearance it was easily seen that the jurors had eyes for no 
one else in the court room. And she was not averse to return- 
ing their glances, with interest. Each day she occupied the 
same chair, wearing the most fetching dresses, and never ]los- 
ing her intense interest in the men who sat in the box. 

McIntyre after a few days thought it was time to checkmate 
that sort of a game. So he asked Recorder Goff to order the 
woman to take a seat in another part of the room. Of course 
Mr. Levy made a mighty objection to what he called an out- 
rage, but, by the order of the Recorder, Fayne had to take a 
chair at one side of the Recorder’s bench, and there she sat, 
out of the vision of the jurors. But it always impressed me 
that McIntyre was too late, for the jury disagreed, although 
the evidence was convincing. Mr. McIntyre had a few words 
to say to that jury, and afterward declared that one of the 
twelve had been influenced, and not by money. 

“*Beware of her eyes,’ said a woman with whom she had 
boarded. ‘She can do anything with them, and she will, 
too.’ 

“Those eyes were not permitted to interfere with the 
course of Moore’s second trial, for before the jurors were 
placed in the box, the Recorder, on the request of Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, ordered that Fayne should be excluded from the court 
room. And her husband was speedily convicted of robbery 
in the first degree and was sentenced to imprisonment in 
State prison for nineteen years. And he is still there. 

“Then Fayne herself was pyaced on trial, and this time 
those wonderful eyes worked overtime. Every glance she 
threw at a juror seemed to say ““I feel sure you would not 
believe me capable of doing this awful thing. She must 
have convinced some of them, even though the evidence 
was not as strong as against her husband, for Mahon had 
disappeared and was not a witness against her. But the 
jurors struggled over their verdict for twenty-four hours and 
then were discharged. They had stood seven to five for 
conviction, and it was said they would have convicted her 
had those five not feared she would be sent to prison for 
twenty years—the full term. There was sympathy for you, 
and merely for a pretty woman. Never brought to trial 
again, she went abroad, and I suppose her eyes are still 
paving the way for her. The last thing she did was to be 
divorced from her convict husband. 

“Another case in point is that of Mabel Parker, one of the 
most skillful forgers in this broad land. She is now in the 





Bedford Reformatory for Women, but it took two trials to get 
her there. You could not call her a pretty girl, for the 
pace had left its traces, but she had large, melting eyes, 
and she knew how to use them, too. 

“She amused herself and the jurors at the first trial by 
drawing pictures of herself and some of them. When her 
eyes were not on the pictures they were fixed on one or 
another of the jurors, and with a most beseeching, pleading 
expression. It wasn’t in vain, either, for the jury disagreed. 
And when it came to the second trial the prosecution spent 
more time in selecting the jury and tried hard to get men 
who appeared as if they were devoid of sentiment. It was 
pitiful to see Mabel throw her soul into the glances she 
gave toward the jury box, but this time it was of no use— 
these twelve men convicted her without ado. 

“Three times was Dr. Kennedy tried on a charge of hav- 
“ing murdered Dollie Reynolds in the Grand Hotel. At each 
his wife, a clever little woman, was at his side, and although 
he was convicted on the first trial I have little doubt that 
her presence at the second, which was granted by the 
higher court, and at the third aided in bringing about dis- 
agreements, for it is a man with a great regard for stern 
justice who can contemplate having any hand in making a 
widow of a woman on whom he has looked for many days. 
I do not mean to say that this appealed to the jurors in just 
that cold, bare way, but that unconsciously they were influ- 
enced by some such consideration. 

“Did you ever see Florence Burns, who was accused of 
shooting and killing young Brooks? Do you believe it would 
be possible ever to get twelve men who would agree that 
she should be sent to the electric chair? Never in a hun- 
dred years. Florence appeared before a Coroner’s jury only, 
and they turned her out without delay. But no one could 
accuse Florence of having dabbled much in the touching, im- 
ploring use of her eyes, although they were eyes well fitted 
for that purpose. But she had a manner which it is hard 
to describe, but which I felt was always drawing to herself 
the sympathy of the men who gazed on her. She tried no 
tricks when before the Coroner’s jury, or when the case 
was heard by Judge Julius M. Mayer. She sat almost im- 
movable, except when it was so warm that she fanned 
herself. 

“But she was a good looking young woman; she was in 
a most desperate position, and it is a hard man who can mete 
out even-handed justice where he may exercise something of 
mercy and yet have his whole conscience at rest and peace. 
But Florence may have had something in reserve; no one 
may say what would have been her conduct had she been 
held for the crime, indicted and placed on trial for her life. 
It is almost impossible to believe she would not have em- 
ployed all of her natural gifts to influence her jury and 
wheedle them into a feeling that she should not be punished. 

“That brings us to Nan Patterson, the chorus girl, who 
has been indicted for shooting and killing Frank T. Young, 
a bookmaker, in a cab in West Broadway. Do you not be- 
lieve that the prosecution, no matter how strong it may 
make its case, irrespective of the evidence it may produce 
to prove her guilty, has one of the most difficult of tasks to 
face? With her baby stare, her demure manner, that little 
girl may Only sit before twelve men who are to decide on 
her guilt or innocence, and they cannot help but be moved 
by a spirit of commiseration, of pity, that a girl should be 
in such a situation. And that means much.’ 

“Is there no way in which such a condition may be rem- 
edied; by which the woman who is guilty of a crime shall 
be punished for it, without regard for her personality, her 
beauty, or her viles?” the old lawyer was asked as he paused. 

“T am afraid not,” he replied, after a moment’s thought. 
“At least, not while man is born of woman and is made of 
flesh and blood and with a heart.”—(N. Y. “Herald.”) 
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The Delays in Criminal Procedure 
By Hon. C. J. St John 


(An Aadress Delivered Before the Tennessee Bar Association.) 


That crime is increasing in the United States there can 
be no question. According to the last census, the criminal 
class in the United States increased from 1 in 3,500 population 
in 1850 to 1 in 786.5 in 1890, or 445 per cent, while the tota: 
population has increased by 170 per cent in the same period. 
Recently one of our ieading newspapers, in commenting on 
this supject, said editorially: 


“There is nothing to be gained by denying our short- 
comings. We are woefully and snamefully deficient in the 
administration of our criminal laws. The deficiency is not 
confined to the horrid crimes of mobs organized for riot anu 
murder, many and great and infamous as they are. The 
trouble extends to other murders and to less serious crimes. 
Our record in this respect—our aggregate of unpunished 
crime—excels that of any other civilizea nation on the globe. 
And the strangest phase of the situation is thai in many of 
the elements of national greatness we lead the procession of 
the nations. Our progress in weaith, in education, in re:igious 
works, in inaustria: pursuits, has no parallel. The amount 
of money voluntarily contributed by Americans for religious, 
educational and charitable objects has never been approacne 
in hagnitude by any other people. We know of no stronger or 
stranger contrast in the situation of any people than is found 
between the bright side and the dark side of our national 
condition.” 


One of the judges in Georgia, in charging the grand jury, 
recently said: 


“Human life in Georgia is getting too cheap. Statistics 
show that there are more homicides in this State fhan there 
are in the whole British empire. There are twenty-two peo- 
ple killed in Georgia to one killed in England. Here one per- 
son in 100 is convicted and punished, while there one in 
three is made to suffer. Hence the difference in the number 
of crimes.” 


A judge in Alabama, after stating that there were an 
average of 10,465 homicides in the United States, is quoted as 
saying: 

“If scarlet fever were near our homes, we would hasten 
to remove our children from its contagion. Yet do we ap- 
preciate and do our duty in trying to put down a disregard 
for human life, that takes off annually a third more of our 
citizenship than does that dread scourge (deaths from scar- 
let fever being 6,333), and which lack of reverence for life 
is exercising a subtile- reflective influénce, permeating all 
stages of our social and political life, the evil tendencies of 
which encourage every other crime and beget untold mis- 
eries that cannot be compiled by census takers’ pencil?” 


There appears to be no accurate record as the number 
of murders committed annually in the United States. The 
Census Bureau can furnish no information. Nor have~ we 
any record in Tennessee as to the number of murders com- 
mitted each year. It seems that we ought to have a law, 
requiring the Circuit Court Clerk of each county, or the At- 
torney General for each aistrict, to furnish the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Reporter of the State, a statement of each murder 
committed, and that he should file a report annually, giving 
the number of murders committed, the number acquitted and 
humber convicted, and such other information as might be 
deemed important. The record of the State penitentiary 
shows that from December 1, 1900, to December 1, 1902, there 
were received in the penitentiary 136 persons convicted of 
homicide. How many escaped, were never captured, were 











acquitted, we have no record, but the total number is prob- 
ably three times more than the number actually convicted 
and confined in the penitentiary. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. H. Clay Evans, our Consul 
General at London, I received a copy of part of the report 
of the Commissioner of Police of the metropolis for the year 
1902 (the report for 1903 is not published), presented to both 
houses of Parliament by command of his Majesty, of the re- 
port pertaining to the number of murders in London, co 
mitted in the year 1902. y 


“With regard to murder, there was no undiscovered crime 
in 1902. During the year, twenty murders were reported, as - 
compared with twenty-four in 1901. 

“In sixteen of these arrests were made, in the remaining 
four the murderers committed suicide. Three crimes are 
shown as having been committed by George Chapman, alias 
Severine Klosowoski, although two of the deaths occurred 
in previous years. Four cases are also included in which 
the charges against the two persons apprehended were not 
disposed of on the 3lst of December, 1902, and the arrests 
will, therefore, not be included in the statistics till the fol- 
lowing year. Of the thirteen persons whose cases were dis- 
posed of nine were convicted and sentenced to death, and 
four were found to be insane and ordered to be detained 
during his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

The metropolitan district comprises an area of 688 square 
miles, and has a population in round numbers of 6,500,000. 
The population of England was 30,829,695, and Wales 1,093,- 
143, or a total of 32,627,843, in the year 1901. I learn also 
from our Consul General that for twenty years, down to and 
including the year 1902, there were an average of about 
sixty-five trials per annum for murder in both England and 
Wales. 

In Tennessee the population, according to the census of 
1900, is 2,020,616, and there afe probably committed in Ten- 
nessee every year many more murders than are committed 
in both England and Wales annually, with a population of 
32,527,843. 

I received from J. Arthur Barratt, who is an American, 
but now a barrister in London, some facts concerning the 
method of procedure in criminal cases, and some statistics 
as to crime in England which I think will be found interesting. 
He said: 

“Juries are selected from men, from citizens or aliens, 
domiciled here for ten years, and being 21 and 60 years of 
age. There are three kinds of juries—grand juries, special 
juries and common or petty juries. The grand jury is for 
criminal matters, consisting of not less than twelve nor more 
than twenty-three persons. Their duties are the same as 
those of grand juries in the United States. Special juries are 
twelve men empanelled to try civil cases of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty. Common juries are twelve men (or in county 
court five men). Verdicts of special or common juries must 
be unanimous. The jury lists are maue up by the overseers 
or parish officers in each parish, and fixed on church doors 
for the first three Sundays in September each year. Ob- 
jections to the list are heard by Justices. The list must state 
which are qualified to serve as special jurors. When ap- 
proved by the Justices, the list of jurors is put into the jury 
book and this is delivered to the Sheriff. From this, names 
of jurors are supplied to the courts. To qualify as a common 
juror a man must have an income of £10 a year from free- 
hold or copyhold property, £20 a year from leasehold prop- 
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erty, or be assessed to the poor rate or inhabited house duty 
as a householder on a value not less than £30 in Middlesex 
or £20 in any other county. Qualifications for a special 
juror are that a man shall be legally entitled to be called 
Esquire or be of high degree, or shall be a banker or mer- 
chant, or shall occupy a dwelling house assessed to the poor 
rate or to inhabited house duty, on a value of not less than 
£100 in towns of 20,000 or over, or not less than £50 else- 
where, or who shall occupy premises other than a farm rated 
as aforesaid, not less than £200, or a farm rated or assessed 
not less than £300. This applies to England and Wales. 
Grand juries as a rule are of higher social position than 
common jurors, but require no property qualification and 
are selected by the under Sheriff from the gentlemen in the 
county. Thefe are various exemptions from jury duty, being 
chiefly for persons in professions and public positions. Jurors 
cannot be compelled to serve more than once a,yyear unless 
the jury list is exhausted. Special and common jurors for 
tne high court of justice are usually sommoned for one week 
only. Grand jurors receive no pay; special jurors one guinea 
for each case, or for unusually long cases something more. 
Common jurors receive £1 for each case. Jurors are al- 
lowed a reasonable sum for their own refreshments. In 
Scotland there are fifteen jurors in criminal cases, and 
twelve in civil cases, and a majority verdict is taken. 


“There is no appeal in criminal cases, as it is unaer- 
stood in the United States, except for some errors of law 
apparent on the face of the record of the conviction. Very 
few appeals indeed on this ground are taken in England. 

“The parliamentary returns show for murder (1902) 140 
reported by police, annual average (1898-1902) 143. Metro- 
politan district only (i. e., London), 20 reported by police. 
For all England and Wales, 121 prosecuted, 33 convicted, 40 
convicted of minor offenses, 17 guilty, but insane, 19 acquitted. 
Of the 33 convictions, 22 were executed, and 11 sentences 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 


“The metropolitan police district extends over a radius 
of fifteen miles from Charing Cross exclusive of the city of 
London, and embraces an area of upwards of 688 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 6,554,449. The popula- 
tion of the city is about 30,000.” 


Except in the matter of appeal, criminal cases are con- 
ducted in England in practically the same way that they are 
in the United States, except that the prosecutions are not 
generally conducted by a public official, such as district at- 
torney or prosecuting attorney. But in cases of murder and 
cases of considerable public importance, the prosecution is 
by the public prosecutor, a crown official. In the latter case, 
iue trial is conducted by barristers appointed by the Attorney 
general, who are called treasury counsel. They are not paid 
a salary, but simply get fees like an ordinary barrister in 
each separate case. Ordinary prosecutions are conducted by 
the police for each county, who prepare the case for trial 
and barristers are employed who practice in that county, and 
who are paid by the case. A fair proportion of the cases are 
private prosecutions, where the person injured employs his 
own counsel to prosecute the case, and gets back from the 
county a small proportion of his expenses. 


The time taken in criminal cases in England is very 
much less than in the United States. Very few objections 
to evidence are taken, juries are sworn within a few minutes 
of the opening of the court. Challenges are practically un- 
heard of in England. In the recent Whitaker Wright case, the 
jury was called, sworn and the prosecuting counsel was well 
in his opening speech within fifteen minutes of the Judge 
entering the court. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
existence of a specially trained bar who do nothing but trial 
work, tends very much to shorten trials, reduce the evidence 
to its proper limits and keep out objectionable matter. The 
judges, however, are much more lenient in admitting evi- 





dence that would be undoubtedly open to objection under 
American practice, and as there is practically no appeal in 
criminal cases as that proceeding is understood in the United 
States, the Judge’s power is very great in shortening trials, 
but it is admitted on all sides that full justice is done to the 
prisoner on the whole. 


The practice by bill of exceptions on appeal has never 
been allowed in criminal cases in England. Appeals may be 
taken in criminal cases to the court of crown cases reserveu 
only when the Judge in his discretion (from which there is 
no appeal) reserves a point of law to be argued. Only 
about twenty cases of such appeals are taken annually for the 
whole of England and Wales. 


Writs of error can only issue on the fiat of the attorney- 
general and probably not one case in five years of appeal 
in this form is taken. 


In the First Judicial Circuit, composed of nine counties, 
with a population, according to the census of 1900, of 167,373, 
between September 1, 1902, and January 1, 1904, sixteen 
months, there were on the dockets pending twenty-eight in- 
dictments for murder and one bound over case. Of that 
number six were acquitted, six convicted, three dismissed, 
two.died, one escaped, one was not captured, and nine cases 
were continued, some of them as a result of mistrials. MWacn 
county in the circuit furnished one or more murder cases, 
except one county, and in that one county there had recently 
been a legal hanging. 

In Knox County, with a population of 74,302, there were 
in the year 1903 eight indictments for murder. In four cases 
the defendants were acquitted, one case was dismissed, and 
there were three convictions for voluntary manslaughter. 

I have not been able to learn the number of indictments 
in Hamilton County for the past year, but learn that fifteen 
murder cases were disposed of during that year. I also tnade 
an effort to get the number of indictments for murder in 
Davidson and Shelby counties, but failed to get the informa- 
tion. 

What is the cause for the increase in crime here is dif- 
ficu.t to determine. Some persons nave argued that crime 
decreases with the education of the people, yet it appears that 
those States which have the best system of education have 
the largest number of criminals in their jails. The factors 
responsible for crime are many. Among them are hereditary 
tendency, idleness, ignorance, drunkenness, climatic condi- 
tions, the absence of a religious spirit, the corruption of par- 
tisan politics, the influence of environment and evil associa- 
tions and the lack of home ties and home influence, and the 
failure on the part of the State to properly <nforce the 
criminal law. It is the latter cause I expect to discuss briefly 
in this paper. 


Now, what is the remedy? What can be done to bring 
about a better enforcement of the law and to reduce the num- 
ber of crimes in Tennessee? Realizing that too many guilty 
men escaped in Tennessee and that there was need for a 
better enforcement of the criminal law, our Supreme Court, 
in the case of Wilson v. State, announced a rule that has met 
with general approval. The court said: 


“When the evidence is plain and convincing, and no 
plausible excuse can be offered, and it is apparent tlgat an 
inexcusable and unprovoked crime has been committed, this 
court, in the interest of ..e public welfare and to preserve tne 
peace of society, will not permit an offender to escape 
through mere irregularities and technicalities, nor even 
through errors which it can see have not operated to the 
prejudice and hurt of the defendant.” 

Some time ago Justice Brewer, in a paper on the subject 
of lynching, said in regard to appeals: 

“What can be done to stay this epiaemic of lynching? 
One .aing is the establishment of a greater confidence in this 
summary and certain punishment of a criminal. Men are 
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afraid of the law’s delays and the uncertainty of its results. 
Not that tney doubt the integrity of the Judges, but they 
know that the law abounds in technical rules and that tne 
appellate courts will often reverse a judgment of conviction 
for a disregard of such rules, notwithstanding a full belief 
in the guilt of the accused. If all were certain that the guilty 
ones would be promptly tried and punished the inducement to 
lynch would be largely taken away. In an address which I 
delivered before the American Bar Association at Detroit some 
years since | advocated doing away with appeals in criminal 
cases. It did not meet the favor of the association, but I still 
believe in its wisdom. For nearly a hundred years there was 
no appeal from the judgment of convicition in criminal cases 
in our Federal courts, and no review, except in a few cases, 
in which two Judges were sitting, a difference of opinion on 
a@ question of law was certified to Supreme Court. In England 
the rule has been that there was no appeal in criminal cases, 
although a question of doubt might be reserved by the presid- 
ing Judge for the consideration of his brethren. The Hon. 
E. J. Phelps, who was minister to England during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first administration, once told me that while he was 
there only two cases were so reserved. Does any one doubt 
that justice was fully administered by the English courts?” 

Other eminent jurists have asserted that any court that 
would suffer a mob to prescr.ve its methods should be 
abolished as a mockery of human justice; that it is necessary 
to the proper administration of justice in many cases; that 
there should be a cooling time, and that to rush a defendant to 
trial without giving him an opportunity to prepare his de 
fense is but to railroad him to his doom, and is little better 
than if he were handled by a mob. However, there can be 
no doubt that in Tennessee there is entirely too much delay 
in the trial of criminal] cases, especially where the charge 
is murder. In truth, all crime is punished with more cer- 
tainty than murder. It has been said that murder is the 
safest crime that can be committed. The chicken thief is 
certain to be punished, but the murderer has many chances 
of escape. ‘Very frequently from two, three and sometimes 
four and five years elapse between the date of the indictment 
and the final judgment. Cases are continued from term to 
term, and an appeal finally taken, if there is a conviction, and 
another delay of possibly a year occurs. Then, if there is a 
reversal, the case goes back for another trial, and probably 
several other circumstances are obtained. Several of the wit- 
nessses, probably, in the meantime have either left or died, 
and the case is worn out and results in a dismissal or acquit- 
tal. I believe in every important criminal case that continu- 
ances should be very cautiously granted, and when it does ap- 
pear that injustice would be done the defendant not to grant 
him a continuance, then the court should adjourn for a few 
weeks only, to give time to get his witnesses or their deposi- 
tions, and then the trial should be had. The defendant, of 
course, should be given every opportunity to get his witnesses 
and he should have ample time at the trial to make his de- 
fense. The Constitution guarantees to every person accused 
of crime “a speedy public trial.” This is one of the rights 
which the prisoner, if guilty, does not appreciate and rarely 
ever asks the courts to enforce. If prisoners know that con- 
tinuances will be granted only for @ short time, they will, as 
a rule, be ready for trial. 

At the September term last our Supreme Court rendered 
two very important decisions, which will certainly tend to les- 
sen the number of continuances in criminal cases. In the case 
of the State v. Fox, from Jefferson County, the court held 
that in the first application for a continuance the defendant 
should make a special affidavit showing what he expected to 
prove by the absent witness, so that the court could determine 
whether or not it is material. In the case of the State v. 
Shoun, from Johnson county, the court approved the practice 
of the State introducing counter affidavits to show that the 





affidavits of the defendant made in support of his motion for 
a continuance was not true. 


And while there is often great delay in the trial in the 
lower court, still further delay is obtained by an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. As the Supreme Court convenes but once 
in each year in the three divisions of the State, it may be a 
year or longer, from the time of the trial below, until the case 
is heard in the Supreme Court. 

We have many railroads, telegraph and telephone lines 
and electric cars, automobiles and transportation and com- 
munication is very easy and rapid, yet our courts are as infre- 
quent and delays are as great as when our Judges, in company 
with the lawyers who went the rounds, rode horseback through 
the mud from one court to another. This has been called the 
age of electricity, yet it cannot be said that our court ma- 
chinery runs any faster than it did before electricity was dis- 
covered. 

There is a case in Tennessee to-day in which the de- 
fendant came into the court and pleaded guilty to murder in 
the first degree, having last October shot a woman and then 
burnt her body to conceal the crime, and was sentenced to 
hang in January last. An appeal was granted, and under our 
system that case cannot be heard until probably November. 
If there is a material error in the record it will have to go 
back for anothe rtrial, and another year will pass before the 
Supreme Court can finally act on the case. 


In the State of Virginia a short time ago a defendant 
was tried, convicted and hanged within about thirty-five days 
In that State no appeal can be had unless granted by the 
Supreme Court. If a terrible crime like that which was com- 
mitted in Roanoke, Va., last spring should be committed in 
Tennessee and the people should become frenzied with rage, 
it would be difficult to restrain mob violence, when it was 
understood that it would require from six to twelve months 
before there could be a legal hanging under our law. 

Not only would a speedier enforcement of the law result 
in lessening crime, but it would very materially reduce the 
cost of crimina] prosecutions. A large proportion of the costs 
accrues by reason of continuances. I know of one case, sme 
time ago, in which several continuances had been granted, 
and the cost to the State amounted to about $1,265. I have 
learned from one of our judges of another criminal case in 
which the cost to the State was $2,200. Instead of reducing 
the number of judges, to save expenses, it seems that it would 
be more economical to imcrease the number of judges so 
that criminal cases could be tried promptly and thus save the 
heavy expenses that result from continuance. 

Again continuances in many instances might be avoided 
if the defendant had the right, without an order of court, to 
take the depositions of witnesses who resided in another 
State or of witnesses who were sick or were about to leave 
the State, so that their attendance at court could not be had. 

In our State, in my opinion, the defendant, is allowed too 
many peremptory challenges in felony cases. Peremptory 
challenges were originally allowed as a safeguard against the 
possibility of injustice to the defendant. Under the common 
law, the defendant in felony cases, where the punishment 
was death, was entitled to thirty-five challenges. The number 
was afterwards reduced to twenty. In our State the defendant, 
with twenty-four challenges, can frequently select a jury to 
his liking. If it be wise to allow the defendant twenty-four 
peremptory challenges, why should not the State have an equal 
number. What a strange contrast between the law in Virginia 
and Tennessee as to challenges! In Virginia, in all felony 
cases, the defendant has only four peremptory challenges, and 
the commonwealth has none. We have framed our laws with 
great liberality to the defendant, so as to protect the innocent, 
and by so doing we have made it difficult to convict the 
guilty. 
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Our sheriffs, constables and policemen deserve the sup- 
port and encouragement of the people and the courts in their 
efforts to convict violators of the law. Sometimes an honest 
officer is denounced and insulted in the courthouse because of 
his efforts to convict a prisoner. I believe that a good and 
faithful officer is entitled to the full protection of the court, and 
if he does his duties he should not be permitted to be abused 
and villified. 

It has occurred to me that our method; outside of the 
cities, of handling misdemeanors, is too slow and expensive 
In the cities where the criminal courts are in session the 
greater part of the time, misdemeanor cases are dealt with 
promptly. Courts in the country convene every four months, 
and prisoners are boarded at forty cents per day, waiting for 
the court to convene, which may be four months after the 
arrest. There is no inducement for the prisoner to work be- 
fore conviction, because the court has held that if he does 
work before conviction he cannot be allowed credit on the 
fine that may thereafter be imposed. The Constitution pro- 
vides that “courts to be holden by Justices of the Peace may 
also be establishea.” Why not then give to Justices of the 
Peace the jurisdiction in all misdemeanor cases, with right 
of appeal to the Circuit Court. It is true that the Constitution 
guarantees the right to trial by jury, but does not say that a 
jury shall consist of twelve men. A jury might be composed 
of say five to seven men. The defendant in a misdemeanor case 
can waive his right to trial by jury. In 1901 the Legislature 
passed an act giving Justices of the Peace jurisdiction in mis- 
demeanor cases, where the defendant waived his right to trial 
by jury. There was some obscurity in the language of the 
act, and for that reason it was vetoed by the Governor. The 
act, if it had been clearly drawn, might have given the needed 
relief. Some such system would result in relieving the Cir- 
cuit Courts, would enable the Judges to hear felony cases 
promptly and give more time for the hearing of civil causes. 
From one to two days of the court each week is spent in try- 
ing misdemeanor cases that might have been finally disposed 
of by the justices of the county. Recorders in our cities try 
offenders for violations of the city ordinances very promptly, 
and the fact that there are very few appeals from their judg- 
ments shows that they generally get at the right of the cases 
brought before them. A method similar to our Recorders’ 
courts by which persons charged with misdemeanors could be 
tried without delay would, I believe, result in much good. In 
this way guilty persons could be put to work and not have 
to be fed at the expense of the county for months waiting for 
@ court to convene. 

Our statute forbidding the carrying of concealed weapons 
needs to be amended. One of the reasons why there are so 
many murders committed in Tennessee is, as I believe, because 
of the practice of carrying pistols. There are probably on the 
criminal dockets of the State more cases for the violation 
of the pistol statute than for any other crime. It has been 
urged that the statute should be changed so that the crime 
would be a felony instead of a misdemeanor. That would, in 
my judgment, be too severe. We already have a law providing 
that the officer prosecuting to conviction a person for carrying 
a dirk or Arkansas toothpick shall be entitled to a fee of $50 
to be taxed to the bill of costs. That would be extended so 
that the officer could get $50 for arresting and securing the 
conviction of a person for carrying a pistol. The pistol also 
should be confiscated. If a person’s life is threatened, and it 
is necessary to carry a pistol for a short time to protect his 
life, or for any other good reason, some provision might be made 
by which a permit to carry a pistol for a limited time might be 
granted upon application to a Judge or a Chancellor the 
fact of the permit to be entered on record. Then if any per- 
son carries a pistol with a permit let that fact be prima facie 
evidence of his intention to commit a felony. In England not 
even the police are allowed to carry pistols. One of the best 









means to lessen the number of murders in Tennessee is to stop 


the carrying of pistols. Whether these suggestions meet with 
favor or not, there is certainly need for a better and more ef- 
fective law in Tennessee to prevent the carrying of pistols. 


There have been enacted special laws providing a jury 
commission for several counties. This system has been found 
to be beneficial and I believe a general law should be enacted 
providing a jury commission for each county in the State. 
The successful administration of the laws depends largely 
upon the selection of brave, intelligent and honest jurors, 
an@ the State should provide the best means possible for the 
selection of its very best citizens to act as jurors. Any system 
which will insure the best citizens as jurors ‘will, in my judg- 
ment, do more to bring about a better enforcement of the 
law than all other things combined. 


There has also been in the past in Tennessee great abuse 
of the pardoning power. It is necessary to say but little on this 
subject, as it has been fully discussed and the reckless man- 
ner in which pardons have been granted vigorously con- 
demned. I am informed that during the year 1903 eleven 
persons convicted of murder were pardoned. I know nothing 
as to the merits of the cases, but it is presumed the Governor 
acted wisely. A pardon injudiciously granted, however, en- 
courages crime, lessens respect for law and order, destroys 
confidence in the administration of justice and does moré 
probably than anything else to lessen the security of human 
life. Its evil effect continues for many years. It makes no 
difference how firmly the courts enforce the law, it counts for 
nothing when pardons are recklessly granted. Mercy in the 
form of a pardon is often downright cruelty to all the peo- 
ple of the State. 


I regret to say anything in the way of criticism concerning 
the administration of our laws. I have great confidence in the 
ability and integrity of our judges. I love the State, I love 
her institutions and her people. I know that the great body 
of our people are law-abiding, as good a people as dwell any- 
where on earth. I feel a pride on account of the wonderful 
progress Tennessee has made in arts, education, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, wealth and in material development, 
but I confess shame and humiliation when I consider the num- 
ber of crimes committed in our State and the number of crimi- 
nals who escape punishment. I would not ask that »punish- 
ment be made more severe. In fact, in many instances, I 
think the punishment is too severe. Long ago the idea of re- 
venge and retaliation to punishment was abandoned. The ob- 
ject to be obtained is to reform the criminal, prevent the 
repetition of crime by him, and prevent the commission of the 
crime by others, directly or through the deterrent effects of the 
example. The story is told that a horse thief, on being asked 
what he had to say why judgment of death shold not be passed 
upon him, said: “It was hard to hang a man for only stealing 
a horse.” ‘the judge replied: “Man, thou art not to be hanged 
tor only stealing a horse, but that horses may not be stolen.” 
In this age of charity and humanity of feeling and sympathy 
for suffering and great tenderness for human life, there is a 
tendency to lessen the severity of punishment. Some of the 
States have adopted the “indeterminate sentence”’—the system 
of “parole” and “probation.” Even in cases of murder in the 
first degree, juries sometimes find mitigating circumstances, 
when it is difficult to understand upon what facts such verdict 
is based. While the punishment for crime is sufficiently se- 
vere, the trouble is in our system—that there is entirely too 
much delay in its infliction, and too many guilty men escape. 
What is needed is that crime shall be punished without delay 
and with absolute certainty. If the criminal laws were so en- 
forced I believe that human life would be as safe on Tennes- 
see soil as anywhere in the world. Chief among all the things 
that exalts a State is confidence in the administration of 
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justice. 
part in the administration of justice, and I have therefore 
thought it proper that these remarks should be addressed to 


The lawyers of the State perform a very important 


the Bar Association. Whether you agree with me or not, in 


any of the suggestions I have made, I hope that a discussion of 
this subject will result in reforms which will secure better 
respect for the law and lessen the number of crimes in Ten- 
pessee. 


Where Justice 


What was the case which these officials of British justice 
were gathered to try? asks Jerome Hart, in a vivid report for 
the “Argonaut” of a murder trial in Liverpool. 

Who came to plead at this bar, lined with bewigged bar- 
risters, guarded with sturdy constables, before a bench blaz- 
ing with that scarlet and gold which the English love so well? 

There he sat in the prisoner’s dock just before the judge, 
a British-looking, black-haired, low-browed fellow, with nar- 
row almonded eyes. To my surprise I saw that he had Chinese 
features. He was, in fact, a Chinaman—one Pong Lun, charg. 
ed with the wiltul murder of a fellow Chinese, Go Hing. The 
murder had taken’ place in a sailor’s boarding house, and the 
witnesses were of the most motley description—Chinamen, 
Lascars and Malays from the many islands of the Malayan 
archipelago. But the first witness was destined to surprise 
us more than any of these. . 

There are two barristers prosecuting for the crown; two 
were appointed by the court to defend the accused; a third 
held a “watching brief” on behalf of the widow. The jury sat 
upon hard wooden benches. All of the witnesses stood all 
of the time while testifying. So with the counsel. One bar- 
rister must for half an hour been on his feet in silence while 
the chief justice was personally questioning the prisoner. 

The wigs worn by the bar in England give an odd Ho- 
garthian look to their faces. So with the quaint costumes of 
the officials in this Lancashire Assize—the scene was much 
more spectacular than in the London courts. As I looked 
around the courtroom it almost seemed as if we were gazing 
at some old seventeenth century print. For that matter, I 
suppose that the scene was exactly the same as it was two 
centuries ago. 

The opening statement told of the crime, into which I will 
not enter further than to say that it was a quarrel over a 
gambling debt. As soon as the brief statement had been 
made, the witnesses were called. The first. to appear indeed 
surprised us. She was Martha Alvina Go Hing, the widow 
of the murdered man. She was young, white, an English 
woman, quite good looking, and very well dressed. She an- 
swered a few routine questions as to her husband’s age and 
occupation, and stepped down. 

After her came a string of Chinese and Lascar sailors. 
All of them testified through an interpreter. Each was per- 
mitted to take the oath according to his own ritual. The in- 
terpreter, a Mohammedan, put his hat on when he swore. 
This nearly caused a red-faced constable near us to have a 
stroke of apoplexy; probably he never before had seen a hat 
worn in the high court of Assize. Other witnesses were 
given crockery plates, which they dashed to pieces on the 
floor with an invocation of similar disaster to themselves in 
case they lied. 

The proceedings ran counter to what I expected from 
my slight experience of American courts. The counsel were 
altogether too brief in their interrogatories. Furthermore, 
the judge did not hesitate to take a hand when he thought 
Some matter of evidence was not being made clear to the 
jury. Everything was for the jury. We, the spectators, 














In England there is a custom that, whenever the judge 
opens court in any county, in which there is no criminal case 
upon the docket, the Sheriff presents him with a pair of white 
gloves. It is said that it is not uncommon for the English 
judges to be made the recipients of a pair of white gloves. 
May the time come in Tennessee when our judges, in opening 
their courts in the various counties, will, at least occasionally, 
find that they are entitled to the white gloves. 
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Moves Swiftly 


seemed to be ignored—the gallery had no rights. When a 
plan of the scene of the murder was introduced, it was not on 
a large blackboard on the courtroom wall. It was on mod- 
erate-sized rolls of paper, which were passed up to judge and 
jury. ‘We, the spectators, saw nothing of it at all. 

When counsel for the defense had relinquished a witness, 
and counsel for the prosecution had put a few questions, I 
could contain myself no longer. I arose. 

“If the court please,” said I. “Your honor—I mean your 
lordship-——” 

Here the chief justice turned and stared at me, and so did 
all those seated, both at the bench and bar. But I contin- 
ued: 

“Pardon me,” said I, “for interrupting the court’s proceed- 
ings, but I am an American citizen, and I cannot refrain from 
pointing out some slight defects in your criminal procedure 
as compared with our own. This gentleman, your honor’— 
(here I pointed to a lean barrister with a long and flexible 
nose)—‘“has put questions to the witness to which this gentie- 
man”—(and here I pointed to a short and bulbous barrister 
with a bottle nose)—‘“should have objected on the ground 
that the questions were not relevant. Then, if your lordship 
overruled his objection, he should have made an exception. 
If, however, your lordship did not so overrule, this other 
gentleman might then have taken issue on the point, and 
argued the matter until some time this afternoon, when 
court could have adjourned. 

“After it was settled to-morrow, this gentleman could 
have objected on the further ground that speaking of the 
witness’ act as a ‘murder’ was calculated to degrade him. 
This, too, coukl have been argued for another day. Then 
prisoner’s counsel could have had an engagement to try an- 
other case at Juhn o’Groat’s, or Land’s End, and your honor 
would be forced to postpone this trial.” 

“Thus by ¢killful delays the prisoner’s counsel could 
carry over the whole matter until the next term of the high 
court, and thereby prolong his client’s trial for some months. 
Even if the verdict went against him, he could then appeal] it 
to the highest court in the country, your lordship, and if his 
client still stoou in danger of hanging, he might plead ‘twice 
in jeopardy,’ or sorething of that kind. I am not a lawyer, 
your lordship, but as a plain American citizen I feel it my 
duty to protest ayainst the headlong haste with which this 
ease is being rail122ded through.” 

Here I sat down. 

But no—to be quite frank, I didn’t sit down, for I did 
geet up. I merely wanted to get up and say these things. 
when I gazed at the hole in the floor out of which prison- 
were brought, and back into which hole they were taken 


not 
But 
ers 


again, I refrained. But it would have been a great opportunity 
to enlighten that medieval court, and to show them how we 
conduct criminal trials in America, 


The proceedings continued with absolutely no delay. 
Witness after witness took the stand, was interrogated briefly, 
cross-examined more briefly, or not cross-examined at all. 
Counsel for the defense and prosecution spoke briefly. The 
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prisoner’s counsel pleaded for a verdict of manslaughter, on 
the ground that accused was under the influence of drink. 
The judge in his charge said tersely ..at drunkenness was no 
defense. The jury, without leaving their seats, returned a 
veraict of murder, and the man was sentenced to be hanged. 
While the judge was delivering sentence the white widow 
of the murdered Mongolian broke forth into wild, hysteric 
Wai..ng, and was removed from the room. As the echo of her 
screams resounded through the rotunda, the judge said, brief- 
ly: “Call the next case.” 


The crowdeu courtroom had been slowly becoming more 
crowded, until now it was jammed. ‘iue reason was soon 
apparent.: The next case was also a murder case, but in tais 
the parties concerned were all whites. The murderer was a 
seaman, and his victim was a seaman’s wife. Around the 
vast docks of Liverpool there are gathered 30,000 seamen, of 
every race, age and color. So to this courtroom gathering 
there was a distinctly maritime tinge. Bronzed and weather- 
beaten faces met the eye at every hand. 


The case was that of William Kirwan, able seaman<- in- 
aicted for the wilful murder of Mary Pixe, his wie’s siscer, 
ana wife of John Pike, also able seaman. From the opening 
statement it was developed that Kirwan was jealous of wis 
wife, and made her so unhappy that she spent much of her 
«me at the house of ner sister, Mrs. rike. He accused her 
©. going .uwere to meet a lover, which she denied. One day 
«we followed her there, taxed her with infidelity, began nring 
at her and her sister with a revolver, wounded his wife, anu 
killed her sister. 


There were many witnesses in this case, and the im- 
pression in favor of the prisoner was much stronger than in 
the Chinese case, as the witnesses tesumony could be un- 


derstood by the spectators, without the intermedium of an . 


interpreter. Then, too, the prisoner himself was placed on 
th: stand, and gave his own story with all the @arnestness 
of a jealous nausband. He was not vehement; he was mereiy 
earnest. As he stood in the witness box during his long ex- 
amination, he was quite composed. Most of the time he had 





Judge Seymour Dwight Thompson, the author of many 
standard works on legal practice and procedure, died on 


August 12 at his residence at East Orange. He had recently 


been appointed by President Roosevelt as a delegate to the 


Universal Congress of Law and Jurists, which will meet in 
St. Louis next month. 


Judge Thompson was born in Will County, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 22, 1842, and attended Rock River Seminary at Mount 
Morris, Ill. At the outbreak of the civil war he enlisted in the 
Third Iowa Infantry and was mustered out in May, 1866, as a 
Captain. He was admitted to the bar in 1868 at Memphis, 
Tenn., and three years later moved to St. Louis. From 1881 
to 1893 he was Associate Judge of the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals. He removed to Brooklyn in 1898. He had an office at 35 
Nassau street, New York, but finding that his literary work 





Death of Judge Thompson 








his arms folded across nis chest, sometimes his hands uela 
behind his back. He was closely interrogated by the chief 
justice, and replied with great freedom. Before he :eft the 
box, he said, impressively, with uplifted hand: “In this dock 


I swear before God that my wife is guilty of being untrue to 
me.” 


The prisoner’s counsel in addressing the jury said that 
he would not seriously contend that the prisoner was insane, 
but that his mind was “temporarily disordered,” and thar if 
ere was one thing more than anotner which disordered a 
man’s mind it was jealousy. 

Counsel for tne crown replied in a very few words. That 
jaere was little need for argument was evident from the 
judge’s charge. His lordship said, briefiy, that from the evi- 
dence it was apparent that the prisoner had killed the deceased, 
and that he saw no option for the jury but to return a verdict 
of murder, The twelve grim men in the jury box wh.spered 
together a few minutes, and then, without leaving their seats, 
announced through .we foreman the veruict—“willful muruer.” 


The chief justice arose and put on the black cap. at this 
..e face of the prisoner slightly changea color, despite the 
wonderful composure. Tapped on the shoulder by the police 
constable behind nim, he rose and faced the judge. With 
great solemnity his lordship said: ‘it 1s now my duty to 
pass sentence of death according to the law of the country— 
which is, that you be taken back to the prison whence you 
came, and thence to the place of execution, and that you there 
be hanged by the neck uniu you are dead, dead, dead, and 
that your body be afterward buried within the precincts of the 
prison, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 


For a moment there was a deep hush in the courtroom, 
which was broken by Kirwan, the prisoner; he had recovered 
his composure, and was standing with folded arms at the bar 
o. the court. Turning as he was led away by the sturdy 
constables, who drew up in a ring arouna him, he shouted to 
some one in the courtroom: “So long, Sarah! Good-by!” 


Ana he disappeared through the trap door in the courtroom 
floor, to be executed in a fortnight. 


engaged most of his time withdrew from active practice. He 
moved to East Orange in 1902. 

Judge Thompson published “Recollections of the Third 
Iowa Infantry.” Among his best known legal works was his 
famous treatise on “The Law of Negligence.” At the time of 
his death he was preparing a second edition in six volumes. 
Other known works which are classed as standards are Thomp- 
son on “Homesteads and Exemptions,” “Thompson and Mer- 
riam on Juries,” and “Thompson on Trials.” In his early prac- 
tice he annotated Thompson & Stiever’s Term Statutes. He 
was also the author of the article on corporations in the Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia of Law. 

Judge Thompson was a member of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation of Missouri and New York. He married Miss Lucy A. 


Jennison of Iowa, who survives him with three sons and two 
daughters. 
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The Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
Statistics, has issued the following interesting report from 
United States Consul Monaghan, Chemitz, Germany. 


FRANCE. 

The laws of France do not require that foreign creditors 
shall be represented before the courts by an attorney. This 
procedure is not alone superfluous, but also dangerous; for 
the attorneys’ fees are not regulated by law when dealing 
with foreign creditors, and can be very much in excess of 
that prescribed by the French law. 

In France it is customary and advisable in a case of 
bankruptcy to appoint a local executor; most of these men 
belong to the commercial courts.. These officials look after 
the interests of foreign creditors with a great deal of care, 
and, as a rule, ootain very good results. The usual method 
of procedure in such cases is for the foreign creditor to re- 
ceive an official notification of the failure from an executor 
wherein he offers his services. If one has no regular repre- 
sentative at the place of failure, it is wise for him to accept 
the executor’s offer and sign the power of attorney which he 
always enclose. 

RUSSIA. 

The laws in Russia pertaining to bankruptcy are very 
severe. A merchant in Russia can be declared bankrupt if 
his liabilities exceed 1,500 rubles ($772.50) and he has not 
the ready cash to meet the same. He can be arrested, and 
his retention depends on the good will of his creditors. 

It is claimed that this law has a very good effect on tae 
business world, for it destroys the opportunity of a certain 
class of business men to shirk the responsibilities which they 
have toward their creditors. 

A creditor who enters claim against a bankrupt must de- 
posit 75 rubles ($38.63) for the cost of court. All foreign 
creditors must make claim within twelve months after date of 
failure, otherwise their claims are void. 

In Russia the court publishes the fact of the bankruptcy, 
but gives no official notification to the creditors. For this 
reason foreign creditors know nothing of the existing condi- 
tions until it is too late. 

For the above reasons it would be wise for exporters to 
keep a watchful eye on their outstanding debts in Russia. 


TURKEY. 

All cases of debt between Turks and foreigners are dealt 
with in the local courts. In such cases a consulate’s drago- 
man is present to protect the interests of the foreign creditor, 
and to see that the court proceedings are in keeping with the 
law. In Smyrna foreign creditors have a still greater pro- 
tection, for, apart from the dragoman, there are two other 
consular representatives at the court. 

In case plaintiff and defendant are of different nation- 
alities the court is held at the consulate of the defendant. 
It is claimed that it is very hard to get justice on the ground 
that the sympathy of the court (consulate) is usually with 
the defendant, and under these conditions the costs of court 
are very high. 

Foreign merchants who find it necessary to bring suit 
against insolvent Turkish firms will always do better to com- 
promise rather than bring the matter to court; for, as a rule, 
there is but little left for the creditor. 

ITALY. 

In Italy creditors have the right to demand 6 per cent. 
interest on all debts not paid whén due. Regularly accepted 
drafts which are not honored at expiration can at once go to 
protest, but must pass through a notary’s hands. The court 
executor can perform this duty, but the law demands several 


Rights Of Foreign Creditors In Bankruptcy Cases 








day’s grace before the belongings of the debtor can be sold. 

All business men in Italy are compelled to keep two ac- 
count books, and each and every transaction must be entered 
in each of these books. When a page is full, a government 
official comes and examines the same; and, if he finds it in 
order, stamps, numbers, and signs it. 

In case a merchant is pressed for payment by a creditor, 
and he can prove by his account books that his resources 
are greater than his liabilities, the court will grant the 
merchant six months’ time to settle up with his creditors, 
During these six months his business is watched over by an 
official from the court and a representative of the creditor 
or creditors. 

In the case of bankruptcy, creditors must send in their 
claims to the official who has charge of the case. All claims 
of foreign creditors must be attested to in order to show 
correctness of the creditor’s demands. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

In these countries the only thing for a creditor to do is 
to send in his claims and make sure that the same are recog- 
nized. After this has been done, he has the right to refuse to 
accept the propositions offered by the bankrupt, and can insist 
upon court proceedings in case he believes the bankruptcy 
was brought about with dishonest intentions. 


FOR FINAL ADJUDICATION. 

When the United States Supreme Court convenes next 
October, many cases of importance will be presented for its 
consideration. The regular call of the docket will bring be- 
fore that tribunal for final adjudication and settlement propo- 
sitions involving not only great property interests, but affect- 
ing, as well the personal liberty of at least two men whose 
names have been prominently associated with commercial 
crookedness and political corruption. 

The case which naturally attracts the greatest attention 
is that of the so-called Beef Trust, which is now before the 
Supreme Court on appeal taken by the trust from a blanket 
injunction granted by the United States Circuit Court. This 
injunction restrains the alleged combination from violating 
the Anti-Trust law in the manipulation of prices, but the 
charge has persistently been made that the trust has continu- 
ally disobeyed it, though it is assumed that no satisfactory 
proof of that allegation has been presented to Judge Gross- 
cup, as no steps looking to punishment for contempt of court 
have yet been taken. This case is No. 103 on the docket, 
and should be reached in the ordinary course of business in 


December. It is intimated, however, that the trust appears 
to be pretty well satisfied with the way it has been permit- 
ted to carry on its business since the granting of the in- 
junction. There has been no interference, and as its at- 


torneys have not yet perfected their appeal to the Supreme 
Court, it is suspected that they are satisfied with existing 
conditions, and may allow the case to go by default. It must 
be remembered that the case now awaits the action of the 
defendant, and the government would hardly be justified in 
taking steps to expedite its consideration, inasmuch as such 
an attempt would, in effect, be an effort to dissolve an in- 
junction it had already obtained. 

Kansas against Colorado, in which the United States 
intervened, is regarded here as a case of great importance, 
involving, as it does, the question of priority of right to the 
waters of the Arkansas River and its tributaries. The State 
of Kansas seeks to enjoin Colorado from taking the waters 


of the river for irrigation purposes, and because of the large 
interests affected the decision will be welcomed as much by 
the citizens of those commonwealths as the construction of 


the Reclamation act is desired by the government. 
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Kansas claims that it owns riparian lands in the valley 
of the Arkansas River, and as such riparian owner contends 
that it is entitled to a decree compelling Colorado and its in- 
habitants to permit all the waters of the river to flow into 
the State of Kansas uninterrupted and undiminished. Colo- 
rado contends that all the waters of the Arkansas River, its 
tributaries and all the waters within the watershed from 
whatsoever source arising in the State belong to it in its 
sovereign capacity. It also holds that as such owner and in 
its sovereign capacity it can authorize its inhabitants to divert 
and appropriate all the waters of the river within its boun- 
daries. 

The government in its plea of intervention holds that 
neither contention is in accord with the doctrine prevailing 
in the arid region in respect to the waters of national streams 
and of flood and other waters. It further declares that either 
contention, if sustained, would defeat the object and purpose 
of the Reclamation act, thereby preventing the settlement 
and sale of the arid lands of that region belonging to the 
United States. 

W. O. Johnson against the Southern Pacific Railroad is 
No. 32 on the docket, and will be reached within a compara- 
tively short time after the court convenes. It involves the 
questions of the construction of the automatic car coupler 
act, and the opinion, when handed down, will affect every 
railroad corporation, great and small, in the country. John- 
son, the plaintiff, was injured while endeavoring to make a 
coupling between an engine tender equipped with the Janney 
coupler and a dining car using a Miller hook coupler., Both 
are automatic couplers, and each will couple automatically 
with another coupler of the same kind, but neither will work 
by impact with a coupler of dissimilar make. It is claimed 
that the coupling of the Janney and the Miller hook is more 
difficult and dangerous when an attempt is made to couple 
them than is the use of the oid link and pin couplers, and 
that the purpose of the act was to prevent men from going be- 
tween the cars in order to effect a coupling. To accomplish 
this the act required the equipment of all cars with couplers 
that would couple by automatic impact. 

The lower court held that the equipment of cars engaged 
in interstate commerce with an automatic coupler, even 
though it failed to couple automatically with another auto- 
matic coupler, was a compliance with the act. From this de- 
cision an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 

Counsel for the railroad contended that as the dining 
car was standing at Promontory, Utah, waiting to be attached 
to an outgoing train, it was not then engaged in interstate 
commerce, and it also held that the tender of an engine was 
not a car within the meaning of the act. If these contentions 
were sustained, competent legal authorities declare that it 
would be practically impossible to fix the responsibility for 
accidehts of this kind, and that it would tend to render in- 
operative and ineffective the purpose for which the law was 
enacted. 

Another important case which, if decided against the 
government, might totally destroy its income from internal 
taxation and seriously impair its revenue from customs duties, 
is that of South Carolina against the United States. This 
suit is an outcome of the famous dispensary system of the 
Palmetto State, which was instituted to prevent the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as beverages within 
the State. 

Since the establishment of these dispensaries the United 
States collector of internal revenue for the District of South 
Carolina, on the ground that the “dispensers” were liquor 
dealers within the meaning of the United States Internal 
Revenue laws, has collected from the State Dispensary Com- 
missioner $100 annually and from the retail dispensers $25 
annually as a Special liquor tax. 

About two years ago the South Carolina authorities pro- 
tested against the payment of these taxes, and instituted a 





suit in the Court of Claims against the United States to re- 
cover the back taxes. Exemption was claimed because the 
dispensary system was an exercise of the police power of the 
State in conserving the health and morals of its citizens and, 
therefore, as a part of the State government, was immune 
from taxation by the federal government under the Constitu- 
tion. The Court of Claims dismissed the petition, and the 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 

The case of Curley against the United States is an inter- 
esting one in that it involves a violation of the Civil Service 
law through the attempt of one person to obtain a government 
position on an examination passed by another. The latter 
impersonated the former, the fraud was discovered, arrest fol- 
lowed, and the accused were tried and convicted in the lower 
court. The case is now before the Supreme Court on appeal, 
and will probably be reached at this term. 

Important Chinese cases, brought under the Chinese Ex- 
clusion law, will be heard, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is particularly interested in a suit brought to compel 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, by man- 
damus proceedings, to file annual reports with the commission. 

The celebrated “whitecap” cases of Arkansas are No. 230 
on the docket. They are brought up from the district court 
for the Eastern District of Arkansas and involve the question 
of the alleged persecution of the colored race by these self- 
constituted dispensers of justice. 

William K. Vanderbilt and others have a case against 
Ferdinand Bidman, collector of internal revenue, which has 
been set for October 11. They seek to recover tax paid on a 
legacy arising from personal property, which involves the 
construction of Section 2930 of the War Revenue Act. 

Clyatt against the United States, the famous Southern 
peonage case, is set for hearing on December 5, and the 
case of Lincoln against the United States, in which it is 
sought to recover duties on merchandise imported into the 
Phillippines under the President’s order, will be heard about 
the same time. Another case from the Philippines, which 
has attracted considerable attention, is that of two men who 
are charged with assault to commit murder. They were tried 
before the Court of the First Instance, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail. They appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the islands, and were then sentenced to eight and 
fourteen years, respectively. They have now appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, but express regret that they 
did not take their six months’ punishment in the first place. 

Collector Stranahan, of New York, will have to defend at 
this term his right to collect duties on certain articles claimed 
by importers to ‘be non-dutiable. While only a small amount 
of money is involved in this transaction, the suit has been 
brought as a test, and the decision will govern future action 
on importations of that character. 

The cases of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad and the United Stgtes 
against Charles M. Thomas are both set for October 11. The 
former is the outcome of the war between those two great 
corporations which resulted.in the ousting of the Westera 
Union telegraph lines from along the roadway of the Penn- 
sylvania. The navy case is a claim for additional pay under 
the Navy Personnel Act, and is brought up from the Court 
of Claims. 

The cases of Senator Burton and Benson, the California 
real estate man, both of whom are accused of fraudulent prac- 
tices, are on their way to the Supreme Court. As it is the 
practice of the Department of Justice to ask the court to 
advance criminal cases, it is probable that they will be heard 
this term, and the fate of these two men determined before 
1904 shall have passed into history. 

Numerous other cases, important in themselves and far- 
reaching in their influence, ‘but of lesser interest to the public, 


are before the court for hearing at the October term.—(New 
York “Tribune.’’) 
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UNIFORMITY IN DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 

The suit brought by Joseph G. Stearns, of Boston, for an 
annulment of his marriage, based upon the alleged illegality 
of a previous Oklahoma divorce obtained by Mrs. Stearns, re- 
ported in the “World” a few days ago, illustrates the unhappy 
clashing of our divorce statutes. In four cases decided in 1901 
the United States Supreme Court cleared up many questions 
relating to the validity of foreign divorces, and held that where 
jurisdiction was properly acquired the party in fault might re- 
marry without the fear of a prosecution for bigamy before his 
eyes. The chaotic condition of our laws none the less remains 
unaltered. 

At one extreme stands South Carolina, which has no di- 
vorce law on its books, after which New York follows with a 
single ground, breach of the Seventh Commandment. All other 
States and Territories include this among other causes. Forty- 
two permit the dissolution of a marriage for conviction of 
crime, Maine requiring imprisonment for life, and North 
Carolina merely an indictment for felony, flight from the State 
and absence for one year. Forty-three admit cruelty, forty- 
seven desertion and abandonment for varying lengths of time, 
forty drunkenness, either habitual or for a specified time, and 
twenty-seven neglect to provide. Twenty-seven either declare 
invalid or provide for the dissolution of marriages between 
members of the white and colored races, including provisions 
in Arizona and North Carolina as to Indians, and in Arizona, 
Oregon, Utah and Wyoming as to Mongolians. Fourteen States 
make no provision for a separation as distinguished from di- 
vorce, though eleven others permit the wife to maintain an ac- 
tion for alimony. 

That the harmonizing of these conflicting provisions, 
though a work of considerable difficulty, is by no means im- 
practicable is shown by the so-called “Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments act.” This useful piece of legislation codifies the 
law relative to bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks. 
Before its general adoption the decisions of the various courts 
took the widest possible range. 
payment could be stopped on checks or whether banks had 








Questions such as whether | 


the right to settle notes made payable at their counters, charg- | 


ing the amount to their depositors, were decided according to | 
the divergent views of the various Supreme Courts. How | 


strongly the idea of harmony has taken root is shown by the 





fact that Kentucky and Louisiana, whose Legislatures passed | 


the act this year, are the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth | 


States respectively to get into line-—(New York ‘World.”) 
a * * 
THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
The difficulty which even experts find in a dogmatic 
statement of “the law of nations” upon a controverted topic 
is explained by the fact that there is no such law. The law 


upon any given subject, at any place or time, is that which | 


has been established by a recognized tribunal or competent 








authority. An international convention may have such author- 
ity as concerns the subjects expressly submitted to it, and 
its rules become binding upon those nations which accept thém 
and acknowledge themselves so bound. Where there is no in- 
ternational agreement, any one nation may continue to urge 
its own view of what ought to be agreed to, ‘but it is not com- 
petent for it to pronounce its own law “the law of nations.” 


Great Britain has been so long a time the acknowledged 
“mistress of the sea” that its influence in shaping maritime 
law has been naturally predominant. Not all of her conten- 
tions, however, have met with universal acceptance, and the 
British lawyers, professors and other authorities are not justi- 
fied, therefore, in accusing Russia of “defying the law of na- 
tions” when they can only mean that Russia has defied the 
British interpretation of what the law of nations ought to be. 

It is no reflection upon Great Britain to say that her atti- 
tude concerning belligerent and neutral rights is determined 
by her interest; so is the attitude of every nation. Throughout 
the last century, Great Britain, as the predominant naval 
Power, always insisted upon the utmost exercise of the right 
of search, by regular war vessels and by no others; the 
United States, having a small navy but wide commercial in- 
terests, upheld the freedom of neutral commerce, while re- 
serving the right to employ auxiliary cruisers in time of 
war. Even the Declaration of Paris, in which most of the 
European nations joined, did not, till long afterward, receive 
the assent of this country. 

In all the present differences between Great Britain and 
Russia ‘we can see the effect of divergent national interests. 
There has been, for example, no general international defini- 
tion of contraband of war. When Russia declares all supplies 
of food for the enemy to be contraband, other nations must 

ybject to this definition, but they cannot accuse Russia of 
lefying a “law of nations” which has never been laid down. 
England could not accept this definition, because she is de- 
pendent for food upon outside nations; the United States 
would not accept it, because this country is interested in 
sepplying food to possible belligerents. Russia has her own 
food supply, and wants the right to cut off the supplies of an 
enemy. Ours is the more enlightened view, and will event- 
ially prevail, but there is no peaceful way of compelling its 
acceptance until dissenting nations find it also to their in- 

Take again the matter of sinking a prize without takiag 

into port. The British rule is the proper one. It is sus- 
tained by the fact that Great Britain has ports in every part 
of the world, and never could have any trouble in disposing 
of a captured vessel under due forms of law. Russia is al- 

most without ports, except in the extreme North, and M. de 
Martens, as quoted in the Lodon “Times,” wrote long ago that 
this might often compel the Russians to sink their prizes, so 
that “that which the maritime laws of all the nations regard 
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as a means to which recohrse may ‘be had only in the last 
extremity will necessarily be transformed for us into a nor- 
mal rule.” The most dogmatic British professor will not 
accuse M. de Martens of defying the law of nations. He is 
simply recognizing a law of necessity as concerns his own 
country. 

As judicial definitions of law, in civil life, are the result 
of litigation, so the general definitions of international law 
have usually followed upon war. Several entirely new ques- 
tions have arisen in the present war and various old questions 
have arisen in new forms. Some of these may be temporarily 
adjudged by diplomacy, but the whole subject of belligerent 
and neutral rights needs readjustment, and that will become 
an international duty after the war is ended. Russia will 
doubtless have to yield some points for which she has coa- 
tended, but it does not follow that Germany and France and 
the United States and Japan will all accept every British con- 
tention. Not until the accepted usage has been clearly formu- 
lated, with general assent, can there be said to be any “law 
of nations” upon any of those points on which there now re- 
mains important disagreement. (Philadelphia “Public Led- 
ger.”) 


CORPORATION REFORM AND CORPORATION LAWYERS. 

The most striking development in the past twenty years 
on the side of finance has been the multiplication of com- 
panies, and especially the organization of great corporations 
through the combination of smaller existing companies. This 
development has been accompanied, as it was natural to ex- 
pect, by a notable increase in the number of lawyers making 
a specialty of corporation law. In the earlier stages of the 
development of the country, questions involving land titles 
and values were the most important, and there naturally grew 
up a iarge number of lawyers who devoted most of their 
abilities to that branch of the law. Now that the business 
of the country is done so largely by corporations, it is only 
right that there should be a body of legal experts capable 
of handling the questions naturally growing out of the organiz- 
ation and management of corporations. 


Great confusion, uncertainty and wrong have attended 
the development of corporations, and this has given an op- 
portunity to lawyers to make a specialty of corporation law. 
Take any list of the most eminent lawyers in this city, and 
it will be found that the great bulk of them follow this spe- 
cialty, many of them being under regular retainers by the 
big corporations. We do not state this fact because there is 
anything wrong in a man practising corporation law. There 
is a ligitimate demand for his services. We mention this 
fact because this development in the legal profession has 
been attended by much the same evil which has accompanied 
the development of the corporations themselves. 


There are different laws governing corporations, their or- 
ganization, promotion and operation in each of the forty-five 
states. There are laws for the prevention, regulation of sup- 
pression of trusts in thirty-six states and two territories. 
Each state legislates for itself in regard to corporations, and 
this fact is the cause of the confusion and irregularity. Cor- 
porations organized in one state have their headquarters in 
another state and do business in all the states. They may be 
authorized by one state to do business which in another state 
would be illegal, but because of their organization under 
other laws they are enabled to do this illegal business. Natur- 
ally, lawyers thrive by this confusion, and there is no other 
branch of the law which is so profitable. This in itself would 
be an evil, but it has led to another evil which is more grave, 
and that is the employment of lawyers by corporations for tae 
express purpose of enabling them to do business in evasion of 
the law. It has been by no means uncommon for a corpora- 
tion to put into operation a certain policy regardless of the 








law and public interests, and then call upon its lawyers to set 
it right and protect it from every possible penalty. 

Several months ago, in writing on this subject, we said 
that one of the products of the present era of “scientific 
graft” is the corporation lawyer, and we declared that, while 
specialization is not in itself a nundesirable thing in the 
profession, the influence of the corporation lawyer upon the 
community has not, on the whole, been good. His fertile 
brain has evolved many expedients that have worked injustice 
te individuals and the community. We hold the legal] pro- 
fession in high respect, but believe that it has not been bene- 
fited by the commercial era. 


« We have no reason to change the views which we ex- 
pressed at that time, and we refer to the subject now only 
to call attention to the fact that the movement for corpora- 
tion reform will involve a radical change in the character 
of the legal profession. Just as soon as the laws of the 
different states relating to corporations are harmonized, or 
a national corporation law is enacted and a reasonable and 
just system for the promotion, organization and conduct of 
corporations is established, the field of activity for the cor- 
poration lawyer will be greatly restricted. His occupation 
will, indeed, be half gone. There will not be anywhere near 
the present opportunity for tue corporation lawyer when 
corporations themselves are subject to a comprehensive pub- 
licity. Reform the corporations, and make corporation law 
uniform and simple, and the evils which have attached so 
much odium to the practice of corporation law will be re- 
moved. There will still be a body of lawyers making a spe- 
cialty of corporation law, but there will not be the same 
opportunity for corporation lawyers to find legal or semi- 
legal ways for their clients to evade the laws passed in the 
public interest—(“The Wall Street Journal.”) 
* * + 


A PHYSICIAN’S FEE. 

A St. Louis Judge has decided that a member of the medi- 
cal fraternity shall not make his fee conform to the purse of 
the patient. A man of wealth refused to pay a doctor’s bill on 
the ground that the charges were excessive. The doctor sued, 
with the result that a decision against him was rendered, 
and he was rebuked for not setting a standard scale of fees 
depending upon the time, care and medicine given to the suf- 
ferer, rather than upon the sick man’s bank account. The 
novelty of the judicial position has caused the case to be 
widely discussed in medical journals, which seem to dissent 
from the learned Judge’s opinion. Probably, the laity, who 
have been treated for their ills, will agree with the physicians. 

If the doctor did not make his charges move easily on a 
sliding scale, the poor man, unable to pay much, if anything 
would, indeed, fare hard. Although the attention which the 
medical man gives him is the best, the bill is adjusted to the 
ease. If this rule were not accepted and practised by the 
medical fraternity, the unfortunates and the improvident 
would get no interested attendance. The man unable to pay 
a cent for a sick child would not dare to consult a doctor, who 
made the same charge for the man of wealth as for the desti- 
tute man. Medical bills are adjusted according to the fulness 
of the purse, as are a good many legal bills ——(Boston “Ad- 


vertiser.” 
a ” a 


IMPRESSIONABLE JURIES. 

The jury system is undeniably one important “palladium 
of our liberties,” but it has its defects, as Mr. Justice Smith 
of the New York Supreme Court points out in setting aside 
the verdict of a jury in a recent divorce case. He notes that 
in actions against a woman the sympathies of the twelve 
good men and true will almost inevitably obscure the merits 
of the case. Here is where the element of sex comes in to 
defeat the cold processes of logic. The Eternal Feminine 
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jeads us upward and on, as Goethe has it, in the court room 
as elsewhere. It is incredible, the Judge thinks, “that there 
could have been gotten together by chance in the worldlywise 
city of New York twelve men apparently as innocent and 
credulous as the men who composed the jury; and, second, 
that the plaintiff, with a story so .mprobable, so inconsistent 
and so unconvincing, with the affirmative evidence against her 
contention so overwhelming in its character, could have suc- 
ceeded by her attractive personality and rare dramatic ability 
in inducing any twelve men to render a verdict that she had 
ever been married to the defendant.” Judge Smith must be 
better versed in the law than in human character. What else 
could have been expected? 

His indictment of the jury system in this case is natural; 
but he has set the verdict aside, so that justice may be 
ultimately done; and even with an occasional failure of jus- 
tice is not the system the best, on the whole, that has ever 
been devised? It is, at all events, like most other things in 
English jurisprudence, based upon ancient custom. Some 
authorities have endeavored to compare the modern juryman 
with the Roman judex, who was a private citizen empowered 
to try questions of fact and law under some higher magis- 
trate; but the comparison is curious rather than important. 
The jury is a distinctly Teutonic institution. In the old 
Teutonic communities the freemen, or a selection from their 
number, acted both in civil and criminal cases; and by a 
process of development these bodies became, by the time of 
King Alfred, it is supposed, the modern jury. On the other 
band, Dr. Stubbs traces the system to a Frankish origin, and 
finds in it principles inherited from Roman legislation. The 
Norman Conquest, accordingly, was the means of bringing it 
into England, and its growth under the Plantagenet kings was, 
a matter of course. The question thus raised is interesting. 
Judging by analogy, it is fair to say that the probabilities 
favor a Teutonic rather than a Frankish origin. The common 
law of England owes little to Roman influence; and so inti- 
mately woven with the fabric of society was it at the time 
of the Conquest that William had to swear that he would 
govern in accordance with the laws of the realm. However, 
the main fact to be borne in mind is that trial by jury is now 
so integral a part of English and American law that to imagine 
any substitute for it is well-nigh impossible. 

Those who have most to say of its defects cannot sug- 
gest any other system which, on the whole, would work as 
well. In certain cases even now the jury is dispensed with, 
but it may be doubted if in any case where serious civil or 
personal rights were at stake trial without jury would be in 
the interests of the prisoner. English law would not tolerate 
making the judge a prosecutor, as is practically done in 
France; and an occasional failure of justice is better than 
anything like legal tyranny. As for divorce cases, the issues 
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involved are usually such as might with perfect propriety be 
left wholly to the bench. Such a verdict as Judge Smith de- 
scribes is certainly not to the advantage of the community. 
“To allow it to stand,” he says, “would be a grave reflection 
on the administration of the law.” But as long as men are 


mortal so long will the subtle feminine charm exercise undue 
sway over them. Nor would the substitution, sometimes 
proposed, of a jury of women meet the difficulty. Then it 
would be women who could not get justice—(Providence, R. 
L., “Journal.”) 
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Soney & Sage have issued a paper edition of the New 
Jersey Tenement House Act of 1904, with index. 
a a ™ 


Macmillan & Co. have published the first volume of a 
translation of Justinian’s Digest, by C. H. Munro, 


7 ~ + 


W. W. Wood & Co., New York, have a work on “Railway 
and Other Accidents, with Relation to Injury and Disease of 
the Nervous System,” by Allan McLane Hamilton. 

* * * 


The Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Company have 
brought out a second edition of J. Ernest Smith’s “Law of 
Business Corporations Organized Under the General Corpora- 


tion Laws of Delaware.” 
” cl * 


Volume II. of Thompson’s “Indiana Forms for Pleading 
and Practice in Civil and Criminal Actions, Probate Matters 
and in Commissioners’ Courts” has been issued by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


* * * 


The sixth edition of Jones on Mortgages of Real Property, 
just issued by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, includes references 
to the new decisions and cumulative decisions which have 
been rendered in the ten years which have passed since the 
publication of the fifth edition. Parallel references to the 
Reporters and the State reports make these late cases avail- 
able in the widest possible manner to the bar. 


The Central Law Journal Co. announces a new and im- 
portant treatise on “American Advocacy” as ready this month. 
It is by Alexander H. Robbins, and is based upon Harris’ 
“Hints on Advocacy,” but adds much new matter, and all has 
been revised to meet the conditions of American practice. 
The publishers state that “every point of advocacy, from the 
time the client opens the office door of the attorney to the 
time the latter dismisses him on the final disposition of the 
case on appeal, is covered by this volume.” Mr. Robbins is 
the editor ’of the Central Law Journal. 

* ae 


One of the most remarkable incidents in the late M. de 
Plehve’s career was in connection with his explanations of the 
Kishineff massacres, for which he incurred responsibility as 
Minister of the Interior. M. Plehve’s official statement is 
presented in Mr. Michael Davitt’s important book “Within 
the Pale,” published by A. S. Barnes & Co., and the author, 
as the results of his personal investigations, presents some 
conclusions strikingly at variance with the official accounts. 
The statements and petitions published in this book form a 
most remarkable history 


Es a oe 
“The Charter of Cities of the Second Class,” compiled and 
edited by Charles F. Bridge, Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel, Albany, N. Y. Published by Matthew Bender, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 


This is a thorough and exhaustively annotated edition of 
the charter of New York cities of the second class (Chap. 182, 
Laws of 1898) with all amendments and additions, including 
those of May 1, 1904, and including Sections 241 to 247 (Dept. 
of Public Instruction), which was stricken out of the original 
law before its passage and re-enacted by Chap. 560, Laws 
of 1902. ' 

Mr. Bridge has performed his work with the greatest care 
and the most casual examination will reveal the fact that it 









is thoroughly down to date. Notes and references to all de- 
cisions of the courts affecting the provisions pf the charter 


are given. The index is very full and complete. Lawyers, 
public officers and public employees having anything to do 
with cities of the second class will find this work of invaluable 
service in construing, applying and enforcing the provisions 
of the law. 

* + *« 


“The Boy Courier of Napoleon, a Story of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” by William C. Sprague. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


Our versatile and energetic friend, Mr. William C. 
Sprague, editor of a law journal and of a boy’s magazine, head 


of a publishing house and of a correspondence school of law, 
writer, etc., has now entered the field of juvenile fiction. Not 
being much of an expert on that line of literature, our opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of the present work is not worth 
very much. However, prefacing our remarks with this mod- 
est disclaimer we would state that the work appealed to us 
as quite up to the standard, if not somewhat above it. In 
brief, it is a story of a French drummer boy who distinguished 
himself at the battle of Hohenlinden and who afterwards ob- 
tained from Napoleon, then First Consul, permission to go to 
Louisiana in search of a father who had vanished three years 
before. On the way, after an adventure with pirates, he puts 


in at San Domingo, where he meets Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
from whose clutches he finally escapes and is wrecked on the 
coast of Louisiana. He witnesses the lowering of the Span- 
ish flag and the transfer from France to the United States 
and, of course, finally meets his father. The history of the 
Louisiana Purchase is presented in an exceeding entertain- 
ing form and the book is just such a one as will appeal very 
strongly to the average boy. 


” x * 


“The Earthly Pilgrimage of John Jay,” by John Henry Zuver. 
Published by the Associated Lawyers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. Price, $3; hand illumined, $4. 


This is the initial volume of a series of “Earthly Pil- 
grimages of the Chief Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court.” It will be followed by others, each aboyt three months 
apart. Mr. John Henry Zuver, editor or the “Lawgiver,” which 
he calls “A Periodical of Contention,” possesses an interesting 
personality and falls just short of being a fine writer. A 
good thinker, a concise reasoner, and absolytely fearless in 
upholding what he considers right, his articles are marred by 
a singular intemperance of language which almost destroys 
their usefulness. Mr. Zuver, it is painfully evident, considers 
Fra Elbertus his patron saint. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Zuver has chosen to intimate the eccentricities of the head 
of the Roycrofters without being able to attain to all of the 
latter’s fine points. The present work well illustrates our 
meaning. 


It is richly bound, in Roycroft style, the color of the out- 
side cover being a dark and pleasing green. Type and paper 
are of the finest. Unfortunately (and Fra Elbertus would 
never have done such a thing) the appearance of the book is 
marred by an inside cover lining of the most excruciating 
shade (some sort of a glaring pink) that it is possible to im- 
agine which sets the teeth on edge and causes a shudder to 
run down the spine. Furthermore, instead of having a book 
mark to correspond with the outside cover, the publishers 
have used a shade of delicate pink which jars the general 
scheme. It is a fault which can be easily corrected, and we 
trust that Mr. Zuver will take our remarks in the spirit in 
which they are meant, so that when the next volume appears 
we shall not have three colors screaming at each other. 
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The Most Famous Chemico-Legal Ink Cases 


Together with the LAW AND LATEST DECISIONS, including a study of approved theoretical and practical 
principles and details relating to the employment of official, fraudulent, secret, fugitive and enduring inks of the past 


and present are contained in. 


FORTY CENTURIES OF INK 
By DAVID N. CARVALHO. 


This unique and up-to-date reference book aims also to tell of inks used in biblical, classical, mediaeval, the re- 
naissance and modern periods. Some history of paper and pens. Anecdotes, poetical effusions, curiosa and other 


interesting data, and a complete index. 


Price, $3.50 Net, Canvas, Gilt Top. 
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Warehouse Laws and Decisions 


By BARRY MOHUN, Of the District of Columbia Bar. 
COMPILED FOR THE AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
A compilation containing the laws in each of the several States and Territories pertaining to Warehousemen, 


and a digest of all the decisions of all the States and Federal Courts affecting warehous 





en, with an 


analytical index showing the page at which each subject may be found, whether the reference is to a statute or a 


decision and the State or Territory to which it refers. 


HERETOFORE THERE HAS BEEN NO WORK OF A GENERAL CHARACTER TREATING OF THE RIGHTS, DUTIES AND LIABILI- 
TIES OF WAREHOUSEMEN. INVALUABLE TO THE LAWYER, THE WAREHOUSEMAN, THE BANKER AND TO ALL WHO 


All the Warehouse Laws. 
Containing 947 Pages.  . 


TRANSACT BUSINESS WITH WAREHOUSEMEN OR HANDLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 





All the Warehouse Decisions. 
- Law Sheep, $6.00 net. 


..0he Banks Law Publishing Company... 


2/ Murray Street, New York 








When we come to the work itself there is much to praise 
and something to condemn. Such phrases as “a severe attack 
of supercilious fear’ and the side remarks about “a trust rid- 
den country” (page 20), and “The Spanish-American War” 
(page 24) mar its beauty. 

Still the book is well worth reading and worthy of a place 
in any lawyer's library. 

* © ~ 


“Cyclopaedia of Law and Procedure,” Vol. XII. Edited by 
William Mack. The American Law Book Company, New 
York City. 


This volume is a landmark in jurisprudence. A work of 
its character is of especial value at a time when the growth 
of case law has attained such large proportions, and often 
such conflicting interpretation, that its exposition in a clean- 
cut-logical and accurate work, is absolutely necessary to the 
speedy and orderly administration of justice, and the protec- 
tion of great public and private interests. 


The distinguishing feature of the Cyclopaedia system is 
the collection, classification, orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of legal principles in such an accurate, analytical man- 
ner as to reflect in clear, concise form the opinions of judicial 
tribunals. This affords a better and more accurate conception 
of the great principles which govern the rights of persons 
and property and tends to enhance the value and give stability 
to all forms of property, through a ready access to the whole 
body of case law in a compact interconnected and annotated 
body. To the courts, the legal profession and the custodians 
of property rights this great work is like a relief map of a 

- Country which exhibits in a clear and striking manner the 
configuration of the territory and its leading physical features 
broadly and in detail. 

Volume XII. contains an excellent digest of “Creditors’ 
Suits,” by Roderick E. Rombauer, a writer of acknowledged 
ability, a short, though reliable article on “Curtesy,” by 
Charles H. Harrison, a thorough exposition of “Customs and 
Usages,” by John D. Lawson, who has contributed so largely 
to the legal literature of the day; a careful and accurate com- 

Dilation of the essential principles of “Customs’ Duties”—of 








especial value to all customs officers—by Frank BE. Jennings, 
and a large number of definitions of adjudged words and 
phrases prepared by George A. Benhorn. But the most not- 
able feature of Volume XII. is an elaborate article, embracing 
over 900 pages, “Criminal Law,” by H. C. Underhill, and Will- 
iam Lawrence Clark, both writers of national reputation. This 
article is a complete and exhaustive review of the case law, 
written in a concise and careful manner, illustrating the 
growth and development of criminal law and procedure. With 
a thorough knowledge of the process of arrangement and 
classification and the needs of busy lawyers—whose first aim 
is to “find the law”’—the authors have shown excellent judg- 
ment in the grouping of subjects under main divisions, and 
the arrangement of sub-divisions, not only in respect to the 
body of the work but in the different divisions. Under this 
method the subject grows and expands in logical order, with 
increasing interest and value. This feature is of especial 
value, not only to the Judge, the advocate, but the student of 
law. The text illustrates the broad general principles, the 
agreement or conflict of various authorities and the side lights 
arising from new or special features incident to a peculiar state 
of facts. The notes contain copious citations in support of the 
text—arranged in close order—and numerous explanations of 
special circumstances and the law which has been applied 
thereto. In short, this article forms a strong, compact and 
accurate working treatise, covering the whole range of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, well adapted to the use of the bench and 
bar alike. In criminal law and procedure the old rules de- 
veloped by the ingenuity of shrewd lawyers, apt in “punching 
holes” in indictments or interposing cunning schemes of de- 
fense, are more closely adhered to than in the practice in 
civil cases, and for this reason the article in question is of 
great value by reason of its clean-cut explanations of the 
nice and refined distinctions which prevail in the administra- 
tion of criminal law. This is shown by reference to three im- 
portant topics: (a) Jurisdiction, which occupies 23 pages, 
well sustained by authorities; (b) Evidence, covering 117 
pages, treated in a thorough and exhaustive manner; (c) 
Trial, embracing over 300 pages, illustrating in a striking man- 
ner the subtleties of proceedings above courts and juries. 

A strong, well-written legal production, Volume XII. takes 


its place on an equal plane with the preceding volumes of 
this work. 
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“The House in the Woods,” by Arthur Henry,” author of “An 


Island Cabin.” Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 

City. Price, $1.50. 

We very much wish that this book had been before us for 
review at the opening of the summer season, rather than in 
the fall. It is one of the few works which can only be charac- 
terized by the word “lovable.” Mr. Henry’s story of his trip 
to the Catskills and how he returned to stay, building for him- 
self a house amid the woods, is redolent of the breath of 
the pines which cluster around his habitation. His neigh- 


bors, as he portrays them, are living, breathing beings. To 
them Mr. Henry has dedicated his book. For a jaded reader 
the work is as an oasis in the desert. Between it and the 
nauseating twaddle that passes current nowadays for a 
“nature study” there is all the difference of the proverbial 
cheese and chalk. The author has included just enough de- 
tails to arouse vivid interest; he has excluded all that would 
make it a mere manual of why and how. 


There are a large number of illustrations (taken apparent- 
ly from photographs) which are a delight to the eye. While 
it is difficult to single out any particular portion of a work 


whose excellence is uniform, there is one chapter which we 
have read over a number of times and which we are going 
to quote here. Mr. Henry was to have his first experience at 
digging out stumps. 

“We rose early those days. It was, in fact, a few moments 
before 6 o’clock when I stood over one of the maple stumps, 
looking at it critically. There were five roots, forming the 
base of the tree, extending like prongs from it in all directions, 
visible for a few feet, like ribs, and then disappearing in the 
ground. It would, of course, be necessary to get the stump 
from these roots. In order to do that I must dig away the soil 
between them. I was clothed only in my trousers and shirt. 
Grasping the handle of mattock, a weapon of some weight, I 
swung it above my head, expecting to bury its blade in the 
soil. There was a hard, sharp sound. I felt a sudden giddi- 
ness; a stinging sensation passed from my palm over my arm 
and to my shoulder. The pain nauseated me. My arms seem- 
ed paralyzed. I had struck a great stone reposing under the 
roots and covered with about an inch of forest mold, as unre- 
sisting as dry moss. 

Nancy, appearing at that moment, saw me doubled in a 
contortion of distress, hugging my arm, my face twisted. In- 
stantly her eyes grew large with anxiety and alarm. Uncon- 
sciously the expression of her face mimicked my own, and 
these purely sympathetic contortions enraged me, for they ex- 
pressed a suffering so much greater than the fact. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “are you hurt?” 

“Yes,” I roared; “but not as bad as you look!” 


The malignancy of my glance was like a blow to her. 
The invisible daggers of the eye, how they can pierce the af- 
fections! In a moment our positions were reversed. The pain 
had left me and Nancy was the wounded one. 

With Elizabeth, a laugh would have made all right 
again, but not with Nancy. She would have met an apology or 
a@ caress with a wan smile, and would have made a profound 
effort to forget the incident, but she would have brooded over 
it. There are fathomless depths in every nature, reaching 
from the individual to the infinite. When Nancy was at peace 
there were no barriers of personality or artifice, but from these 
luminous depths there flowed warm and pure affection unre- 
strained. 

An injury is big’ or little, according to the degree of sensi- 
tiveness that receives it. A pinprick in the affections is a 
sword thrust to one like Nancy. It stirred emotions that she 
really was unable to control; but aside from all this sincerity 
there was the element of the wind, which at such moments 
separated itself from the soul, becoming a personality of its 
own, the alert actress, with an imagination and sensibilities 
seeing an appealing part to play. Great happiness is possible 
for such a woman. She can both feel and bestow it, but she 
cannot find nor keep it to herself. One who would be happy 
with her must understand her, and be able at such time to 
say: “Look at me, Nancy. Here is your soul. I have in- 
jured it, but it is my sweetheart, and I would see it smile. 
Now here is your mind. It is a good actress, we know, but let 
us give it another part to play. This one is pathetic and we 
do not care to weep!” 

Stanaing by the stump above my fallen mattock I said to 
Nancy almost what I have written here. She listened in as- 
tonishment. There was no longer any wound. The actress 
forgot her role, and we had a happy ending of the drama with- 
out its three long acts. 





When Nancy is happy she is beautiful, at once ingenuous 
and mature, like a warm day in autumn that recalls the spring. 
She sat near me on a neighboring stump and I returned to 
work. I stooped over now, the handle between my legs, pick- 
ing at the dirt cautiously, removing it from the stone I had hit. 
I found that it filled the entire space between two prongs, run- 
ning under them and some distance beyond. Following its 
surface away from the tree, through a network of roots, dirt 
and stones, I made in an hour’s time a hole about two feet 
deep, some what circular, and perhaps four feet across at 
the top. 

All this time I had been stooping. The long, hoe-like blade 
was constantly becoming fast in the roots. It was impossible 
ever to strike a telling blow. It was all tug and strain and 
almost fruitless tussle. The thing had become a conflict, and 
in the heat of it I had unconsciously increased my exertions, 
moment by moment, until I could have done no more had I 
been engaged in a death struggle with a beast. 

“Why don’t you rest a little?” said Nancy. 
is flaming.” 


“T want to get the d——d thing out,” I said. 
stand up straight and found it almost impossible. 


“I can understand now,” I continued, pressing my hand 
against the small of my back to ease the aching muscles, “how 
men become crooked in such work as this.” 

I had worked an hour, but had not uncovered this first ob- 
struction and not a root of this first stump was cut. 

If I get these out to-day, I thought, I shall probably be 
used up, and there are four more of them. Then, after that, 
there is the hole to dig. 


I looked at my job thoughtfully. As I was standing so, 
wir. Brice came around the corner of the house. 

As he greeted me I saw the smile beneath his mustache 
that oad first enlightened me concerning him. 

"T heard you wanted me,” he said. ° 

“Yes; wuen can you come?” 

“Well, that’s what I wanted to speak about. If I come at 
all, I might as well come one time as another. I’ve got jobs 
enough on hand to keep me busy every day all summer.” 

“I hope you can do this for me,” I said anxiously. 

“Well, I will,” he answered. “I can get some one else to 
wait, I guess. You are not going to dig it yourself, are you?” 
And this time the smile lighted his quiet blue eyes. 

“Well, I thought I would.” 

“I guess, then,” he said looking at me drolly, “there will 
be no hurry.” 

_ “Well, I’m beginning to think that myself. I don’t know as 
I can dig it.” 

“I suppose you could,” he said. “in time; but you'll find 
it pretty hard. I can see you’re not used to it.” 

There was something in his eyes as he glanced at the 
stumps that made me ask: 

“How is that?” 

“Well,” he answered, “if you’d beer” you wouldn’t have 
chopped down these trees. You can grub ’em ten times as easy 
with the tops to help you.” 

“No,” I said, with suden conviction; “it’s foolish for me 
to attempt this. Whom can I get to dig for me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “There are several good 
men. I guess, though, they are all busy now.” He thought a 
moment and added: “There’s Jack and Andy Dale. I don’t 
think they’re working anywhere. Perhaps you can get them.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“Why, Andy Dale is right next to you here, and Jack is the 
next to him.” 

“Then you must pass them on your way home?” 

“Yes; I go by there.” 

“All right. Will you stop in and tell them to come and do 
this for me?” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I wouldn’t like to tell them that. 
They're kind of peculiar about some things. I wouldn’t like 
to tell them to come and doit. I can say you'd like to see them 
about some work that they might do.” 

“All right,” I said. “How long do you think it ought to 
take?” 

“Oh, you can’t tell that. You don’t know what they are 
going to strike when you begin to dig.” 

“Well, I would like to have you all ready when it is done.” 

He took the tool I had been using, stepped into my hold, 
dug down some six inches until his blows produced a dull, 
muffled sound, making scarcely any impression on the solid 
earth. 

“This is hard-pan,” he said. “Still, it ought not to be so 
bad after the stumps are out. I guess, probably, by the first 
of the week it might be done.” 
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MENTAL ANGUISH.—Mental anguish and suffering are 
weld, in Cowan v. Western U. Tel. Co. .owa) 64 L. R. A. 545, 
to be sufficient to sustain an action for breach of contract 
promptly to transmit and deliver a telegram, 

* * « 


EXAMINATION OF PERSONS.—The power of courts, at 
common law, to order an examination of the person of one 
alleged to have been injured by the negligence of another, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the injuries, is 
denied in Austin & N. W. R. Co. v. Cluck (Tex.) 64 L. R. A. 
494. 

~” * * 

CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE.—A watch is held, in 
Rains v. Maxwell House Co. (Tenn.) 64 L. R. A. 470, to be 
within the operation of a statute providing that, if a guest 
at a hotel neglects to deposit jewels in the safe or other 
place provided by the hotel keeper for their custody, they 
shall be at his own risk. 

* + * 


RELEASE OF JOINT TORT FEASOR.—The receipt from 
one joint tort feasor of a sum in part satisfaction of the 
uemand, and his release from further liability, are held, in 
Louisville & E. Mail Co. v. Barnes (Ky.) 64 L. R. A. 574, not 
to operate to release the other from liability for the residue 
of the damages inflicted. 

* * * 

AUTOMOBILE STATION AS A NUISANCE.—In Stein 
v. Lyon, 87 New York Supplement 125, it is held that the 
construction and maintenance of an automobile station or 
garage, for the entertainment of chauffeurs and their friends, 
in a neighborhood occupied by expensive summer residences, 
does not constitute a common-law nuisance, the court say- 
ing that the business appeared perfectly lawful and legit- 
imate. 

* r ” 

NEGLIGENCE OF INFANT.—A child four years old is 
held, in Nashville Railway v. Howard (Tenn.) 64 L, R. A. 
487, not to be negligent in sitting alone on the seat of an 
open street car holding on to the seat guard, so that, in 
case he is jolted from the seat and injured by the car crossing 
a defect in the track, the negligence of his mother, with 
whom he is traveling, in permitting him to occupy such posi- 
tion, can be imputed to him. 

* * * 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—Under a lease providing 
that the tenant must return the premises in as good condi- 
tion as received, except where damaged by fire, etc., it is 
held, in Boardman v. Howard (Minn.) 64 L. R. A. 648, that 
this condition forbids the tenant to leave thereon his own 
distinguishable property, which had been injured and made 
worthless by a fire, where the tenancy had been terminated 
by agreement of parties. The tenant’s duty to leave the 
premises in good condition is discussed in a note to this case. 

* a « 


NUISANCE.—Trees which have been standing for forty 
years without impeding the travel on a public highway are 
held, in Frostburg v. Wineland (Md.) 6. L. R. A. 627, not to 
be nuisances because they extend a few inches outside the 
curb on a proposed plan for the improvement of the street, 











where the curb can be so arranged as to carry water flowing 
in the gutter around them so that it will not interfere wits 
..e flow of the water or the improvement of the street in a 
workmanlike manner. 

«* x « 

EXEMPTION FROM PROCESS.—A defendant in a crim- 
inal case, coming into the State to attend the trial, both as 
a witness and in accordance with the obligations of his bail 
bond, is held, in Murray v. Wilcox (Iowa) 64 L. R. A. 534, te 
be exempt from service of process in a civil action during 
the pendency of the proceedings, and for such reasonable 
time thereafter as is necessary for his return to the State of 
his residence. 

* «€ a 

LIABILITY OF ESTATE FOR BROKER’S COMMIS- 
SIONS.—The right of the probate court, in its discretion, to 
allow an administrator a reasonable amount to compensate 
for the services 6S a real estate broker who succeeded in 
securing for the property belonging to the estate a materially 
greater amount than was bid for it at the attempted auction 
sale, is sustained in Re Willard’s Estate (Cal.) 64 L. R. A. 554. 
The other authorities on liability of estate for commissions 
of broker or agent who sells property are collated in a note to 
this case. . . . 

PERSONAL INJURY DURING INITIATION INTO 
SECRET SOCIETY.—In Jumper vy. Sovereign Camp Woodmen 
of the World, 127 Federal Reporter 635, one personally in- 
jured in the course of an initiation into a local lodge of the 
defendant order is denied a recovery against the order itself 
on the ground that he did not show that the Sovereign Camp 
and the local lodge sustained toward each other any such 
relationship of master and servant or principal and agent 
as rendered the Sovereign Camp responsible. The authority 
to collect dues was not regarded as creating such an agency. 

” * * 

LAW GOVERNNG CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE OF 
SISTER STATE—In Williams v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. Co., 79 Southwestern Reporter 1167, it is held 
that the Iowa Code of 1873, sec. 1307, abrogating the fellow 
servant rule as applied to railroad employes, while govern- 
ing a right of action in Missouri for negligent injury inflicted 
in Iowa, must be applied, not as construed by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, but as construed by the Supreme Court of 
Missourit. The reason seems to be that under the Missouri 
Constitution the decisions of the Supreme Court of that 
State are binding on the Court of Appeals. 

” * * 

CITY’S LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENT CARE OF PA- 
TIENT IN PESTHOUSE.—In Twyman’s Administrator v. 
Board of Councilmen of Frankfort, 78 Southwestern Reporter, 
446, a city which, pursuant to authority given it to establish 
hospitals, ete., establishes a pesthouse and removes thereto 
a person afflicted with smallpox, and cares for him until he 
dies, is held not liable, though its conduct in doing so is 
negligent. The reason is that it acts in its public or govern- 
mental capacity as the agent of the State, and not in its 
corporate and private capacity. It is also held that Ky. St. 
1903, sec. 6, conferring a right of action for negligently occa- 
sioning death, does not give a right of action against the 
city in the premises. 
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PUBLIC OFFICIALS — PRIVATE COMPENSATION. —A 
county officer is held, in State ex rel. Lancaster County Comrs. 
v. Holm (Neb.) 64 L. R. A. 131, not to be required to account 
for and pay over to his county money received by him in pay- 
ment for services performed for another, by private agreement, 
which are no part of the duties of his office, and which are not 


incompatible with, and are not included within, his official 
duties. 


* ~ * 


PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT.—In an action against a 
physician and surgeon for negligence and unskillfulness in 
applying to the body of a person the device known as “Roent- 
gen’s X-rays” for the purpose of locating a foreign substance 
thought to be in his lungs, it is held, in Henslin v. Wheaton 
(Minn.) 64 L. R. A. 126, that the rule of liability is the same 
as that applied in other actions for malpractice, and one of 
ordinary care and prudence. 

The right to require an examination and license as for a 
practitioner of medicine for the treatment of disease by baths, 
physical culture, manipulation of muscles, bones, spine, and 
solar plexus, and advice as to diet, is denied in State v. Biggs 
(N. C.) 64 L. R. A. 139. 


INJURIES FROM EXERCISING RIGHTS OF NAVIGA- 
TION.—The owner of logs who permits the same to pass over 
a dam constructed with sufficient sluiceways to permit the 
free passage of the logs, but which is not equipped with piling 
or piers to which sheer booms may be attached, without guid- 
ing them through the sluiceways by means of sheer booms, 
and without taking out the sluice boards, is held, in Crookston 
W. P. & L. Co. v. Sprague (Minn.) 64 L. R. A. 193, not to be 
responsible for damage to the dam occasioned thereby, since 
a dam so constructed does not meet the requirements of the 
statute authorizing the construction of dams across navigable 
streams, and creates an unreasonable hindrance to the passage 
of logs. The question of liability for injuries caused by at- 
tempted exercise of rights of navigation is discussed in a 
note to this case. 


TAXATION.—An establishment for the collection and dis- 
tribution of electricity for the purpose of power and light is 
held, in Williams v. Warren (N. H.) 64 L. R. A. 33, not to be 
for manufacturing purposes, within the meaning of a statute 
permitting towns to exempt manufacturing establishments 
from taxation. An extensive note to this case reviews all the 
Other authorities on taxation of manufacturing corporations 
in the United States. 

A claim on a policy insuring the life of one who dies before 
the day on which property is to be valued for taxation is held, 
in Cooper v. Board of Review (Ill.) 64 L. R. A. 72, to be assess- 
able under a statute providing for the assessment of claims 
due or to become due, although proof of death has not been 
made, and the insurer has sixty days after such proof in 
which to pay the demand. 

The power to tax the exercise of a power of appointment 
by will is held, in Re Delano (N. Y.) 64 L. R. A. 279, not to 
destroyed by the fact that the power of appointment was 
created by deed prior to the passage of the statute providing 
for the tax. 

- * * 


IMPLIED CORPORATE POWERS.—The ownership, by 
a manufacturing corporation, of a town or city of more than 
2,000 houses, with streets, alleys, sewer systems, dwellings, 
tenement houses, churches, schools, business buildings, etc., 
no one of which is occupied by any other than a tenant of 
the corporation, is held, in People ex rel. Moloney v. Pullman 
Palace Car Co. (Ill.) 64 L. R. A. 366, to be contrary to public 
policy, and in excess of the implied powers of the corporation. 





The implied powers which a corporation has in order 
to carry into effect those expressly granted, and to accomplish 
the purposes of its creation, are held, in Central Ohio N. G. 
& F. Co. v. Capital City Dairy Co. (Ohio) 64 L. R. A. 395, not 
to be limited to such as are indispensable for these purposes, 
but to comprise all that are necessary in the sense of appro- 
priate, convenient and suitable, including the reasonable choice 
of means to be employed. 

The increase of stock is held, in Cooke v. Marshall (Pa.) 


64 L. R. A. 413, not to be within the implied powers of a 
corporation. 
© ” > + 


WATER RIGHTS.—The owner of a portion of a tract of 
land which is saturated below the surface with an abundant 
supply of percolating water is held, in Katz v. Walkinshaw 
(Cal.) 64 L. R. A. 236, to have no right to remove water from 
wells thereon for saie, if the remainder of the tract is thereby 
deprived of water necessary for its profitable enjoyment. A 
note to this case reviews the other authorities on correlative 
rights in percolating waters. 

The right to draw water from a common underground 
reservoir merely for the purpose of wasting it, to the injury 
of other landowners having equal rights to use, and means of 
access to, it, or of maliciously depriving them of its beneficial 
use, is denied in Barclay v. Abraham (Iowa) 64 L. R. A. 255. 

The fact that a municipality takes its water supply from a 
lake is held, in People v. Hulbert (Mich.) 64 L. R. A. 265, not to 
justify the denial, through the police power, of the right of 
an upper riparian owner to bathe in the lake. 

The owners of a pier, having obtained from the State the 
grant of the adjacent land under water, are held, in White v. 
Nassau Trust Co. (N. Y.) 64 L. R. A. 275, to be entitled to 
dredge it away to any proper depth to make it commercially 
useful, without Lability to the owner of a neighboring pier 
which subsides because of the slipping of the intervening State 
lands toward the excavation. The right to remove lateral sup- 
port by dredging water bed is discussed in a note to this case. 


HIGHWAYS.-—-The right of a bicyclist to hold a town 
liable for injuries caused by a defect making a highway un- 
suitable for ordinary travel is sustained in Henry v. North 
Hampton (N. H.) 64 L. R. A. 70, under a statute making towns 
liable for injuries to any person traveliffg upon a dangerous 
embankment upon a highway by reason of any defect or want 
of repair of such embankment, or defective railings, which 
renders it unsuitable for travel thereon. 


Land dedicated as a public highway is held, in McAlpine 
v. Chicago Great. Western R. Co. (Kan.) 64 L. R. A. 85, not to 
revert to the dedicators because of misuse or non-use, unless 
its use for the dedicated purpose has become impossible, or so 
highly improbable as to be practically impossible. 

One who, in using the street adjoining his property as part 
of his lumber yard, piles lumber there in an unstable manner, 
is held, in Busse v. Rogers (Wis.) 64 L. R. A..183, to be liable 
for injuries caused by its fall upon a child who, while traveling . 
along the street, follows its inclination to play, and attempts 
to climb upon the pile, and thereby causes the lumber to fall. 

The driver of a milk wagon, who, knowing of the ex- 
istence of a manhole to a sewer which projects above the sur- 
face of the street, attempts to turn his horse and wagon around 
in its vicinity without paying any attention to his course, is 
held, in Wheat v. St. Louis (Mo.) 64 L. R. A. 292, to be guilty 
of contributory negligence, so that, in case the wagon strikes 
the obstruction and is overturned to his injury, he cannot hold 
the city liable therefor. 

An injunction to restrain a nuisance caused by the noise, 
smoke and odor resulting from the operation of machine shops 
and boiler works in the vicinity of a private residence is sus- 
tained in Froelicher v. Oswald Iron Works (La.) 64 L.R. A. 228. 
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ACCIDENT WITHIN EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE.—In Columbia Paper Stock Co. v. Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., 78 Southwestern Reporter, 320, it is held that 
kidney disease produced in an employe by handling infected 
rags in the discharge of duties connected with her employment 
is within a policy insuring the employer against loss from 
liability on account of bodily injuries accidentally suffered. 
The insurance company’s contention was that as the disease 
was produced by a known cause it could not be accidental, 
but this view the court rejects after an elaborate discussion 
of authorities. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—Prohibiting the use of a | 


room in a tenement or dwelling house for the manufacture 
of men’s clothing, except by the immediate members of the 
family living there, and then only under permit from a 
public official, is held, in State v. Hyman (Md.) 64 L. R, A. 
637, to be within the police power. 

A law which prohibits the keeping open of butcher 
shops for the sale of meats, and other business places, on 
any portion ef Sunday, while it authorizes confectionery and 
tobacco to be sold in an orderly manner on that day, is held, 
in State ex rel. Hoffman v. Justus (Minn.) 64 L. R. A. 510, 
not to be an unreasonable discrimination between these sev- 
eral occupations, so as to be within violation of the Consti- 
tution prohibiting special or class legislation. 

s es *s 

BANKRUPTCY.—Where the purchaser at a foreclosure 
sale of the bankrupt’s real estate free and clear of all taxes 
had notice that there were tax liens thereon and that the 
trustee in bankruptey had endeavored to have the property 
sold subject to such liens, or that they be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, equity does not require the payment of 
the taxes from the bankrupt estate; the purchaser who was 
the holder of the tax certificates, not being a party to the 
bankruptcy proceedings and not obliged to bid in the prop- 
erty in order to protect himself. In re Brinker, 12 Am. B. R. 
122. 

Where a city, after filing a claim for unpaid taxes upon 
the real estate of a bankrupt sold under mortgage foreclosure 
free of all taxes, sells the property for the unpaid taxes as 
provided by statute, the purchaser at the tax sale is not en- 
titled to subrogation to the city’s right to priority of payment 
from the bankrupt estate. In re Brinker, 12 Am. B. R. 122. 

In Burrell v. State, 12 Am. B. R. 132, the Supreme Court 
of the United States holds that the provision of section 7 
of the Bankrupt Act of 1898, that no testimony given by a 
bankrupt shall be offered in evidence against him in any 
criminal proceedings, does not exempt the bankrupt from 
prosecution for obtaining money under false pretenses con- 
cerning which he had voluntarily testified before the referee 
in bankruptcy. 

Where property in the actual possession of a bankrupt 





passes into the actual possession of a referee in bankruptcy, | 
acting as receiver or custodian, the bankruptcy court has | 


jurisdiction to determine the ownership of the property as 


between an adverse claimant and the trustee in bankruptcy | 


and its jurisdiction cannot be defeated by the delivery or sur- | 


render of possession to the supposed rightful owner, by the | 
receiver or referee in bankruptcy. In re Leeds Woolen Mills, | 


12 Am. B. R, 136. 
In such circumstances, the person claiming to be the 
rightful owner may be compelled to restore the property to 


the possession of the bankruptcy court, from which he wrong- 


fully took it, and if the very goods cannot be restored he 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 





must pay their value, and the court has jurisdiction ta deter- 
mine the rightful ownership and settle the whole controversy. 
Id. 


In Berlin Machine Works v. Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co., 
12 Am. B. R. 149 (rev’g 9 A. B. R. 610), it was held that a 
statute providing that conditional bills of sale of personal 
property must be recorded within thirty days from their date, 
is complied with by a recording within thirty days of the de- 
livery, of the property, that being the real date of the contract. 

*> * s 

LIMITATIONS ON FRAUD IN PROCURING DEED.— 
In MacDonald v. Bayard Savings Bank, 98 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 1025, the somewhat singular holding is made that the 
recording of a deed attacked by the grantors therein as hay- 
ing been procured by fraud is sufficient to start limitations 
running on the cause of action. How the grantee’s act of 
tendering the deed for record and its entry in the official 


records could apprise the grantors of any facts not before 
known to them, or arouse any suspicion or provoke any 


inguiry which they did not already entertain or purpose, is 
not discussed. 
s ¢- 8 


BANKRUPTCY AS AFFECTING JUDGMENT FOR 
CRIMINAL CONVERSATION.—In Tinker v. Colwell, 24 Su- 
preme Court Reporter 505, a judgment for damages for 
criminal conversation is held not to be affected by a discharge 
in bankruptcy, the decision resting on the construction of 
Bankruptey Act, sec. 17, subd. 2, providing that the dis- 
charge shall release a bankrupt from all provable debts, “ex- 
cept judgments in actions for fraud * * * or for willful 
and malicious injuries to the person or property of another.’ 
Criminal conversation is held to be a willful and malicious 
injury both to the person and the property of the wronged 
husband; and this, though no personal malevolence toward 
him was involved. A number of English cases are cited 


on the point that trespass vi et armis will lie to recover 
damages for committing adultery with plaintiff's wife. 


ss @ 

CONTEMPT IN SEEKING INFORMATION AS TO JU- 
ROR.—In ex parte McRae, 77 Southwestern Reporter, 211, it is 
held that a mere effort to secure the service of a person to 
find out how a juror stands in reference to a case on trial 
does not authorize punishment for contempt, where the per- 
son so employed makes no effort to tamper with the juror, 
and does not hold out any inducement to the jury to decide 
one way or the other, and does not talk with the juror about 
the case. The court says that it must be conceded that the 
conduct of the relator was reprehensible, but it cannot find 
decision authorizing’ his punishment for contempt. 
Nevertheless it entertains hearty disapprobation of his con- 
duct and of similar efforts to in any way interfere with the 
decent and orderly administration of the laws. 

ss 8 

ATTACHMENT.—A railroad car sent loaded with freight 
from one State into another, and to be returned loaded ‘to 
the former State in the transaction of interstate commerce, 
is held, in Wall v. Norfolk & W. R. Co. (W. Va.) 64L, R.A, 
501, not to be subject to attachment in the latter State. The 
attachment or garnishment of foreign railroad cars is dis- 
cussed in a note to this case. 

A railroad car of a foreign company, sent into the State 
with freight to be delivered there, and then within the 


any 
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reasonable time necessary for its return reloaded and in the 
customary and usual course of business forwarded to the 
State from which it came, is held, in Connery v. Quincy, O. 
& G. C. R. Co. (Minn.) 64 L. R. A. 624, not to be liable to 
attachment while awaiting reloading in the State to which 
” first sent. 


* * * 


INSURANCE.—A statute providing that insurance poli- 
cies shall not be voided for the falsity of representations or 
warranties, unless made with intent to deceive, or increasing 
the risk of loss, is held, in Continental Fire Ins. Co. v. Whita- 
ker (Tenn.) 64 L. R. A. 451, to be within the police power; 
and it is held to be immaterial that it applies only to 
policies issued by old-line companies, and not to those issued 
on the assessment plan. 

The incapacity of a man’s administrator to receive the 
proceeds of a policy on his life, which had been assigned to 
his wife, because he wilfully took her life, is held, in Lanier 
v. Box (Tenn.) 64 L. R. A. 458,- not to cause their escheat 
to the State; but it is held that they will pass to her dis- 
tributees as though the husband had never been in existence. 

Accidental death of an assured, resulting from taking 
poison to frighten his wife into giving him money, is held, 
in Courtemanche v. Supreme Court I. O. F. (Mich.) 64 L. R. 
A. 668, not to be within the provision of the policy that it 
does not include assurance against self-destruction or suicide. 

* a cm 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF STATUTE FORBIDDING 
GENERAL DAMAGES FOR LIBEL.—In Hanson v. Krehbiel, 
75 Pacific Reporter. 1041, the Kansas statute (Gen. St. 1901, 


c. 57b). providing that before a civil action for newspaper 
libel shall be brough plaintiff must serve notice on the de- 
fendants, who, if they make retraction in their paper, are to 








be liable only for actual damages, is held unconstitutional, 
as violating Bill of Rights, section 18, guaranteeing a remedy 
by due course of law to all persons injured in person, repu- 
tation, etc. The court says that the effect of the statute is 
to prevent a recovery of those genera] damages designed to 
compensate for “that large and substantial class of injuries 
arising from injured feelings, mental suffering and anguish, 
and personal and public humiliation.” The suggestion that 
the retraction required by the act is an adequate substitute 
for remedy by due course of law, the court declines to en- 
tertain. - 


* * s 


VALIDI'rY OF PARDON.—In Spafford v. Benzie Circuit 
Judge, 98 Northwestern Reporter 741, various rulings on 
the validity of a pardon, and on the practice connected with 
its presentation to the court, are made. It is held that the 
facts that it is not addressed to the court having custody 
of the prisoner, and does not state the date of his conviction, 
and erroneously recites that he has been sentenced, and is 
delivered directly to the person pardoned, do not affect its 
validity. A formal motion to the court having such custody 
to discharge the prisoner on the ground that he has been 
pardoned is said to be a proper method of bringing the 
pardon to the court’s attention; and where the original par- 
don is delivered to the court several days before the hearing 
of the motion there is a sufficient filing, though no copy of 
it was filed with the clerk until after the motion was made. 
The Governor has power to pardon a convict before sentence 
is pronounced. Where the Governor’s surname is signed to 
a pardon properly attested by the Secretary of State and 
otherwise in regular form, the fact that the initials only of 


the Governor’s Christian names are used does not affect the 
pardon’s validity. 
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Treasury experts say that they cannot understand the 
falling-off in our importations of foreign luxuries. It may 
be because the trusts have put so many of our necessities 
in the luxury class.—The Washington “Post.” 

= + . 

As we understand the current interpretation of interna- 
tional law, the seizure of a vessel on the high seas is a 
mistake or an act of piracy according to the size of the navy 
of the vicitimized nation—The Washihgton “Post.” 

« . 

Thomas W. Lawson has begun to write a series of maga- 
zine articles against the Standard Oil Company. How awk- 
ward it would be if Mr. Rockefeller should conclude to buy 
the magazine before the rest of the series appears!—The 
Denver “Republican.” 


+ - * 
It is quite in the benign spirit of the common law to 
presume every man who asks for a pension to be entitled to 
a pension until he is proved not to be. This puts the burden 





of proof on the Government, where it belongs. Pious people 
cast their burdens on the Lord; practical people on the | 


Government.—"“ Life.” 


* * ” 
STAGE LAW.—In trying a theatrical case in London, 
Judge Darling remarked upon the difference between stage 


one leaves an earldom by will and the plot turns upon that.” 
s . 7 


DISCOVERED AT LAST.—Friend—Say, Brief, how did | 
you acquire that proud, haughty air that you always spring on | 


the jury? 


Lawyer—Oh, I got all the fine points from the office boy. 


BETTER THAN A SUIT.—Mose Mossback—So Pete Per- 
simmons got run down by an auto? Did he get satisfaction? 


Jim Jackson—He suttingly did. He took de feller’s | 


number, played policy wif it, an’ won $5. 


A NATURAL INFERENCE.—A King’s Counsel, cross- | 


examining a witness, said: “You compel me to test your 
credibility. This is not the first time we have met.” The 
witness did not seem to remember. “Surely it must have 
occurred to you during this trial that we are not unknown 
to one another,” continued the cross-examiner. Then Mr. 


Justice Darling, in his artless manner, takes up the running | 


thus: “Do you want the jury to believe, Mr. 
witness is discredited because he knows you?” 


PUSH.—A country lad out in Indiana recently wrote to 


, that the | 





York and make his fortune, and asked Mr. Keene to tell 
him how to go about the matter. 

“As I stand in the broad avenue of life,” said the boy, 
“I find so many closed doors before me that I don’t know 
which of them to open. How can I distinguish the door that 
will lead me to success?” 

“There is only one door for you to take,” Mr. Keene an- 


swered. “It is the one labeled ‘Push.’” 
* ® s 


LONG WINDED.—There have been many terms of re- 
proach and ridicule applied to interminable and wearisome 
talkers, but here are two that seem to be particularly pat: 

One is the comment of a politician on a Washington 
orator. “He has a good train of thought, but it lacks terminal 
facilities.” 

The other comes from the village humorist, who said 
of the village orator: “He’s the only feller I ever knew 


who could set his face talkin’ an’ then go off an’ leave it.” 
- a & 


“PLEASE WAIT.”—A Worcester member of the bar un- 
consciously aided in the perpetration of a joke on himself. 
The “Post” of that city says that a lawyer who had been 
retained as counsel by one of the prisoners at the Summer 
street jail, went to that institution the other morning and 


| before leaving his office he wrote on a piece of paper and 
law and real law. “I know,” he said, “a play where some | 


nung on the outside door of his office, “At the Summer street 
jail; will return as soon as possible.” Some wag passing 
through the corridor near the office saw the sign and added 
a few words to it. The sign then read: “At the Summer 
street jail; will return as soon as possible, not less than six 


nor more than nine months. Please wait.” 
+ . @ 


HABEAS CORPUS.—“When I was a boy,” remarked 
T. E. Ryan, of Waukesha, as he caught sight of some old 
patriarchs who sent him into the retrospective mood, “I went 
into the Circuit Court room in Madison, where George B. 
Smith and I. S. Sloan, two of the greatest lawyers of their 
day, were trying a case as opponents. Mr. Sloan had a habit 
of puncturing his address to the Court with the expression, 
“Your Honor, I have an idea.’ The case had been dragging 
its weary length through the hours of a warm summer day, 
when Mr. Sloan said: 

“*Your Honor, I have an idea——’ 

“Mr. Smith sprang to his feet, assumed a dignified po- 
sition and with all solemnity imaginable said: 

“*May it please the Court, I move that a writ of habeas 
corpus be issued by this court immediately to take the learn- 


James R. Keene saying that he wanted to come to New | ed gentleman’s idea out of solitary confinement.’ 
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—__TUBERT E. PECK, Consulting Expert 


P AT E N T 629 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Patent applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 
neys, Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 





“The Judge smiled, ‘the lawyers laughed, the spectators 
burst forth in a round of applause, and Mr. Sloan was ef- 


fectively squelched.” 
en ee) 


A KENTUCKY LOVER’S PLEA FOR PARDON. 
I have wrote and I have went 
For to see you and explain 
That there wasn’t nothing meant 
When I kicked you in the brain. 


I weren’t mad ner nothin’—but 
Just a jokin’, so to speak, 
When I slashed that little cut 
In the middle of yer cheek. 


Yuh won’t let no things like that 
Separate us, will yuh, Hat? 
—Sphinx. 
+ - * 


HE SENT ANOTHER.—A few years ago a well known 
lawyer remitted, in settlement of an account to the publisher 
of a paper in the West, a $2 bill, which was returned with 
a brief statement: 

“This note is counterfeit; please send another.” 


Two months passed before hearing from the lawyer 
again, when he apologized for the delay, saying: 

“I have been unable till now to find another counter- 
feit $2 bill, but hope the one now enclosed will suit, profess- 
ing, at the same time, by inability to discover what the ob- 
jection was to the other, which I thought as good a counter- 
feit as I ever saw.” 

s* * ¢ 


THOMAS C. PLATT.—Platt is an intellectual gentleman, 
with views of his own and means of carrying them out—to a 
certain extent. He is no scholar as Quay was, no pedant 
like Lodge, no emotionalist like Roosevelt, no trimmer like 
Allison, and no trip-hammer like Conklin. He is a very quiet, 
plausible gentleman, who has a purr like a cat, and nice 
velvety paws in which there are some very sharp claws. He 
lives entirely above his collar-button. He has no vices, no 
enthusiasms, no emotions. Like Cassius, he thinks too much 
to satisfy his enemies. He is not one of those who run after 
strange gods and are willing to become opportunists. His 
policy has generally been a drive a stake in the ground and 
stand by it, awaiting the turn in politics which will bring 
him once more to the head of the procession. He is not a 
Machiavelli, because he finds that lying never pays, even if 
his Puritan blood did not revolt at it. The man who would 
surrender a senatorship to keep his word is not the sort of 
man to be trifled with. His ideas are not those of George 
William Curtis; his practices are not those of Roosevelt. He 
looks upon the world as but the world where each must play 
his part, and he considers his a very important one. te be- 
lieves in himself and his policy. No man loves success more, 











and none is less discomfited by defeat. He is a philosopher, 
and besides he never loses everything.—Joseph M. Rogers, in 
the September “Booklovers’ Magazine.” 

s =» 6 

“THE REIGN OF LAW” IN KENTUCKY.—Judge Blue- 
clay—Sheriff, convene the co’t. Where is the jury? 

Sheriff—Back in the jail yard, your Honah. We happen- 
ed to get three Frenches and a couple of Eversoles on it, and 
they’re fighting it out, if please the co’t. 

Judge—Where is the prisoner in this horse stealing case? 

Sheriff—The Barnard boys got him out last evening while 
I was at supper and hanged him. 

Judge—Strike off the case, Mr. Clerk. Are the parties to 
tne Salt Lick road case ready to proceed? 

Sheriff—It was settled early this morning—they’re getting 
the defendant ready for burial now. 

Judge—Well, then, if the district attorney is ready, we 
will proceed with the State v. Hiram Garrard. 

Sheriff—If it please the court, the district attorney is not 
ready. Garrard’s counsel carved him with a bowie knife right 
after breakfast. 

Judge (wearily)—Adjourpn the co’t. 


THE COLOR LINE.—Dean Bennett, of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, as is well known, has been connected 
with that institution of learning for many years, succeeding 
his father, the late Judge Bennett, in the executive office of 
the university. The dean is not prone to relate many of the 
exceptionally humorous anecdotes that have come under his 
observation, but the following slipped by at a recent dinner 
party: 

“It was during a quiz on intent in larceny,” related the 
dean, “and one lawyer in embryo who meant well, but didn’t 
know (yet what he didn’t know he was not at all afraid to 
ask about), was interested in the theoretical problems pre- 
sented in an instance in which a man stole a cow. 

“‘Now, professor,’ he ventured, ‘suppose this man went 


into this barn intending to steal g*black cow, and in the 
dark took a white one by mistake, would that be larceny?’ 


“I had to remark,” concluded Mr. Bennett, “that the 14th 


amendment had a good deal to do with wiping out the color 
line.” 


WAITING FOR THE ANSWER.—Lord Brampton, a 
famous English cross examiner, told a story of how he once 
won a case on a technical ground when he had no defense. 
He forced a magistrate’s clerk to be put into the witness 
box by the prosecution fo prove a purely formal matter. 
Now, having got him there, he cross examined him and made 
him practically admit that he “led his magistrates by the 
pose,” to admit also that they had refused bail by his advice 
and that a judge at chambers had afterward granted it, al- 
though the witness had come up all the way from London to 
oppose it. Then, asked the cross examiner: “You were in 
tne room, sir, and did you not hear the learned judge say 
there was not a rag of a case against my unhappy client?” 
The prosecuting counsel objected, and it was ruled out. But 
the jurors had heard it and had heard the answer stopped. 
The dissatisfaction thus adduced in their minds made them 
acquit the prisoner. Leaving the court that day, the prison- 
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year leading to the degree of LL. M. Kxceptional opportumties for students 
wishing to supplement work roy law with studies in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, address 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











er’s counsel asked his opponent: “Why did you object to 
that question?” The latter indignantly protested that his 
adversary when he asked it must have known that it could 
not be put. “Yes, I did,” was the answer?™but I knew you, 
too, and felt sure that you would object at the right time. 
But you should have waited for the answer, as it would have 
been ‘No!’” 
> *s * 

AN EASY VICTORY.—former Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral James M. Beck told the following story the other day 
of “Matt” Carpenter, the famous Wisconsin Senator. Car- 
penter was pleading a case before the Supreme Court. Be- 
fore he got half through with his argument the judges had 
made up their minds that his case was without merit, and, 
moreover, that he was unprepared. When he finished his 
argument and counsel for the other side got up to reply the 
judges whispered to each other, nodded, and then the Chief 
Justice said: 

“I don’t think it will be necessary to hear from you, sir.” 

Carpenter’s opponent was very deaf, and he could only 
tell that the Chief Justice was addressing him. He turned 
to Carpenter for aid, 

“What did the Chief Justice say, Matt?” he whispered. 

“He said he’d rather give you the case than listen to 
you,” Carpenter bawled in his ear.—(N. Y. “Times.”) 

* * * 

HE MET HIS MATCH.—A shrewd detective from the 
Central Office, who is detailed to keep the theatrical district 
free from pickpockets and confidence men, was strolling 
through the Waldorf-Astoria the other afternoon when he 
thought he recognized in a fashionably dressed man a noto- 
rious Chicago crook. 

The suspect was looking at the steamship bulletin board, 
and in order to get a line on his plans the sleuth scraped an 
acquaintance. Over the bar the acquaintance ripened, but 
the detective failed to gain the information he sought, and at 
dinner hour he had discovered nothing. Then he got a bright 
idea. He consulted his pocket-book and found he had a new, 
crisp $10 bill. 

“Come into the cafe and have a bite,” he said, shifting 
the banknote to his trousers pocket. 


The suspect hesitated, softly objected, then accepted. 
They sat at opposite sides of a table for two, and during the 


meal the detective used all his arts to fathom the plans of 
the other. But it was of no avail, and when the check for 
$6 came he was as much in the dark as ever. 

“No, no, I pay for this,” protested the invited one, as the 
sleuth reached for the check with one hand and tenderly 
fingerea the crisp bill in his pocket with the other. 

“But I asked you,” protested the detective. 
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Prominent Law Schools. 


The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
eauaty. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 








ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. ............ccccccccccccccecsees «ceesseeessAlbany, N. ¥. 
Allen University Law School. ............ eecoce easeasececsccoesee Columbia, S. C. 
Atlanta Law School. ...........cccecccceses wcbeccoasesocececccoovens Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore University Law tehool ........<:-..- ciidibanecoaagel Baltimore, Md, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL........... 22202. --000--0-----00+ Boston, Mase, 
Baffaio Law Sohool. ............cccceccccees debddncenecequapsecssctn Buffale, N. ¥ 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW.................. enddes sccesces: wescesse Chicago, Til. 


a LAW eg 
um bia ww School 

Seq ek COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Denver University am School 











Detroit Law 
HARVARY LAW e 
ILLINOIS et OF LAW 
Llinois Wesleyan University Law Dele iketn cetiintnedies wtoadi mm 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA..............-. Charlottesville, Va. 

The session begins September 15th, and continues nine months. The 

for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. Bar- 

ninege, Chairman of Faculty. f 
Louisville University Law School..... crodn becsas chbesoenecie ye Ky. 
New York Law School -New York City, N. ¥. 
Richmond College, Law Dept...........200++cesessseeeeseenseeeees Richmond, Va. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL | earn ot he COLLEGE OF LAW........ Huntingdon, 

Onn nn aponnes LL.B, degree, studies iree. Foc forties intetoation, 

nwa. 

address A. nee ver} low,_Litgrary sta Tenn. 
University Extension Law School......... eeeberconcsosocces eeesecccs mh. 
University Law School............-..s0+--+ SaSks- ecacvveves New York a2 . ¥. 
St. Lente Law Deitel. nc cctcessscconssccessoos Weréhescedecvedeese Mk Mo. 
a wtp Law School..........--..+++ Jdebsudccesseescc New Orleans, La, 

OS 
UNIVERS Vor michigan DEPARTMENT OF LAW... an Atbor, Mioh. 
aves envessnscece.cosescesoncee “philadelphia, 
biversaity Of Pemmsyivania, LAW LOpt. ....««««s«++- 

WASHING haere Pe ai si ~. Lexingten, Va 
yeeeee See . mm} Agaapen bébeinddsecseseseosseden oe 

sconsin eeee. coececesceceecesses eee eee- adison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY wit bar SCHOOL... ...0050.00. cccee tieiuee a New Haven, Conn. 





“A mere bagatelle,” declared the other, pulling a new 
$10 note from his wallet and tossing it to the waiter. “i'll 
dine with you to-morrow.” 

The sleuth tooked resigned and inwardly chuckled, for, 
after all, he had been thoroughly baffleu and he could hardly 
put the dinner in as expenses. They parted at the door with 
a promise to meet next day and the sleuth went up Broadway. 
At Thirty-eighth street he went into a drug store for a cigar. 
He lighted one, reached into his pocket and threw down a 
vill on the counter. With an exclamation he grabbed the 


note and held it up excitedly. Instead of the ten it was a 
crisp $1 silver certificate. Across the end was written this: 

“I wouldn’t have kept the §4 change—a mere bagatelle— 
but I needed it for tips. Give my regards to the Chief.” 


* * @ 

CONCERNING PROCTOR’S.—During the past six months 
more than $100,000 worth of contracts have been signed by 
the Proctor management for the vaudeville importations alone 
for next season. Practically every specialty from Europe 
coming to this country next season will be seen at the Proctor 
theatres, in addition to the best American specialists, and in 
addition to these important engagements there are many wh? 
have been placed under contract for 1906 end 1907. By en- 
gaging performers so far ahead Mr. Proctor is able to secure 
first claim upon their services, and more than a quarter of a 


million dollars is represented by the engagements already 


entered upon the books. This is exclusive of the lesser per- 
formers who are only engaged in from four to six weeks in 


advance of their appearance, and does not include the sums 
represented by the contracts with the members of the various 
stock companies controlled by Mr. Proctor. Mr. Proctor 
is always upon the lookout for the best, and it is this alertness 
on the part of himself and his lieutenants, which assures his 
patrons of an always good programme. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For 8a. Bale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.08 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger space in proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otherwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4ll, N.Y.City 











AW BUSINESS OOMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

with two offices, 8S. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 

and 1,200 representing 25 encies, 100 other 

foreign, clients; receives 4-5 collection entire coun- 

try, erin, litigation ; $700, eash only, ill 

mentite “OC. P. L,” 849 Fulton st., Chi- 
cago, 





I Want to make the acquaintance of a reliable 

tion Attorney at law as I have a rail- 

road matter in which I own certain rights that 

I to consult him w immediately. Ad- 

dress E. W. SWENTZELL, 380 4th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ANTBED.—An energetic lawyer of good habits 
and education, nine years’ active practice in 
trial work, desires to change location and form 
a partnership with person of integrity where 
ee is good or pn me oeyeeee for the future. 

Ad Cc. F. “American Lawyer's’’ 


dress 
Agency, Box 411, tew York. 
city, wil buy ‘aller 
or 
la g an pros- 


WANTED.—Energetic, reliable 
in South or West. Address W. 
Chicago, Il. 





part ba me ee an 
Book, 811 Re 811 Reaper 


PARTNER WANTED.—Will sell half or entire in- 
terest in a cape law and abstract business in 
wing county seat in most prosperous section of 
South + fine non-resident clientage; modern equip- 
ment in office; healthful climate. cultured commun- 
ity. Address, “ PROGRESSIVE.” 


ears’ 6x oe in coun’ 
y perien: try 
Block, 











What Do You 
Think About It? 





Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER ? 
Is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to other law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is the best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 





Maceredited 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 


mtation in this list wil be given 
od attorneys on tavorable terms. 

















nae. 


. 2 
Gadsden” (Etowah)............. eecced 8. 3 = 
nh abaiaeeemguacene 2 to Jibper 
Lore clinical imetelaaiae BURKE & SMITH 


eee eeeensewneee 


see e ne eewwee 









, and 


DORVEIS (FE) .c0nse -rocecccooecscccess H. F. George 
Refers to k of Danville, J. D. Goldman & Co., 
. Hoskey, Ola. 
Des Aro* (Prairie) ..........-+«««« eocches F. E. Brown 
Fayetteville” (Weehingion) 2222-7. me 
Fort Smith* (Bebastian)..............A. A. MeDonsid 
| ey — pheeedec cee peasan > a es 
Refer to Ashley County Bank 
Heber* ( , Ark. 
Hot . Fioyd 
, uff 
Little x Pugh & Wiley 
Magnolia’ (Columbia) A $°x ime 
Mena (Polk) ‘ weses-@litech & 
Osceola (M J. T. Cos 
Refers to ilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 
Ozark* lianbdescacceusevata J. B. Moore 


Jason Light 


Pango Gone 
to First National Bank of Paragould. 


(POTTY)... .--ennenecensnne ---Jas. A. Vance 

Pine Bia (Jefferson) .. - Crawford & Hudson 
Russellville* eee eucopustostcceseccoue & 

ly People's Basi’ of sighed M. 3, — 

County Bank of Heber. » 

A eotibapecdnaunces Jaw . Black 

Van Buren* (Coomera) coceaccceccoccecs Ee Pe 








Warren" (Bradley Goodw 
Refer to bee Bank and ass & Plan 
ers’ Bank, both of this place. 


CALIFORNIA. 


aeeeeeee wees 


Alameda ( 
pt 


| eg 55S 
Barexa’ (Humbol ececcceres sees coceeses -- W.L. 


A. M. Drew 
gat sapanubunenen Moreland & Norton 
GEORGE W. ADAM: te —~y> 3 Special at- 


ful attention; resents Feels 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
FRED. E oy aon 8 Refers 


we A fiend 
Los An National Bank. 
WORKS, & WORKS, 420 to 425 Henne*Bidg. 
(John D. Works, late Associate Justice 
ipreme Court of California. Bradner W. 
a oe A 8 for National 


Californ California 
Mines Co., New York; 
Co., Boston, & 














San Diego* Deccccccccs oo said 

San Jose* (Santa Clara)........ ..... J. 8. MoGinnis 
San Luis + (San Luis Obispo)..R. B. V. Bouldin 
Santa Barbara" eer 


eee eeeeesenes 
eee eee eewnne eens 
Seen ee eee ewes eereeesee 


oo steeee 


eeedonecccececce sseseses Job P. Lyons 
Pw donee w Bath 
GEORGE w. BAI Refers to the First National 





officer 
md $a 
Telaride® (San iigeaty 22 OG Bowe 
Trinidad* Animas) ................W. B. Morgan 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)...... ........ Holden & Holden 
— Di desencscesocensaseat Hall & Hill 
Dan *( — 7 & Whittlesey 
3 eccnssenve into 4 Ewen 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................- F. A. Hubbard 
HARTFORD* (Hartford) .......... 8 
Meriden (New Didesbunce Cornetius J. Danaher 
Middletown (Middilesex).................. Cc. 
pk  ipeegeteeeeen | 
New Britain (Hartford)...... cas sseesW. F. DELANEY 
Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall. 
cal note to Mhechaniee 
eral Refer to * National Bank. 
New Haven” Chon Boren ™ 
(C. H. aC. B. Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. business receives our per- 
sonal Refer to First National 
Bank or * National Bank. 
New London* (New London)........Arthur B. Calkins 
Newtown Buacece cooagad Charles H. Ni 


Norwalk (Fairfield)........... Warner & 
Norwich* (New London)........ «sees Wallace 
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COCO R ewe enenenee 


Tee Teer ere 






Débecs 
Winsted (Litchfield) ........... GEORGE A. SANFORD 
Refers to Hurlbut National Bank. 


DELAWARE. 


-- Robt. H. Van Dyke 
sx) 


Dover" See. -- 


saul sbaecinomedll 
Weave oe ow Castle) 
WALTER i. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers @ Un 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


tn OF COLUMBIA. 


ASHINGTON (Washington) 

BERRY & MINOR + % ld & G at., N. W. 
(Walter V R. 8. Minor). Re. 
fer to American Sec’y Co.. the Ameri- 
can Nat’! Bank, Ttallem wumbassy Swiss 
tion, eto. Practice all courte and 

ta. collection department 
BRAKDENGUNG & as BRA 


NBURG, Fendall Bldg, 


saree and ep Sua , patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U. 8. Fi- 


BLACKBURN & 1 BLACKBURN, x Louisiana ave 
. Blackburn, J. W. Black J 


Organised ta handle mercantile collections 

B. P. LZBERG, eee Refers to Colum 
bia National Ban 

RALSTON & siooons, Bond Buildin ng Refer to 
bay te National Bank, = vings Bank 


FLORIDA. 




























Palmetto (Manates)..........0-sceces--- 
Refers to a County State Bank. 
Pensacoia* (Escam A.C. Binkley 
or. o sceuee (8t. Jehn) 7: wow 
asseo” ( ) 
Tampa. (Hillsboro) ............. JOSEPH W. FRAZIER 
fers to American National Bank and Exchange 
National Bank. 
tusville* (Brevard) ..... ««-++e0eeee-James T. Sanders 
GEORGIA. 
Adrian (Emanuel) cnecccccces ----.Send 


rr 


fe (Deoasar) « .-+--A. L. Hawes & Son 
RT F8 WALTER . PARK 
4 of Blakely and First National 







Cordele. 
pocscenasdons C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Dawson* (Terrell)............--+-+-+- James G. Parks 
Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 
aaa & Dawson, and Bank of Macon. 
sevede chesougemees "Steen & Chandler 


Wilton Williams 
Refers to Laurens Bankin , Dublin Banking 
Co. and First National Ban 


















Gainesville* ( 
Garfield (Emanuel) 
a mont (Emanuel) ........20++- 

* (Spalding) ..........--ccccces-cece M. W. Beok 
TOVS (Jackson)....scce0«---- R.L. J. Smith 












Bartwell* (Hart)........ A. G. & Jolin B MeCarry | 
Refer to RB. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. 


4 DuPree 

M. GLASS 
Refers to First National Bank and evan Bank- 
ing Co. of Newnan. 
Norristown (Emanuel)............ Send to Swainsboro 
Nunez (Bmanuel).................. Send to Swainboro 


-( iskins onacecnccenceqait UC. C. Dancan 
Reidsville* _——— Sedenc coccceciec Ww. * —— 
Rome (Floyd) ...........---.«-+s+-- C.E 

Savannah* (Chatham).......... HITCH & DE wn 


Refer to Citivens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Ba 
R. G. Dun & Co. and ‘he Bradstreet Co., all. of 


Savannah. 
Stillmore (Kmanuel)..............Send to Swainsboro 
Summertown (Emanuel)......... Send te Swainsboro 
Sammit (Emannel)............... Send to Swainsboro 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel)....... .. SAFFOLD & LARSEN 

Refer to Bank of Graymont, (Graymont) and - iti- 

zens’ Bank of Swainsboro. 

(Thomas 


"homasville* Bs csance Macintyre & MacIntyre 
Thomson (McDnuifie)......... .......... John T. West 
Tifvon (Berrien).................. Jonathan B. Murrew 
to Love > Buck 
Valdosta’ (Lowndes 
Refers to Citizens " Bank of Valdosta. 
’"ifefer to Bank SAEbens< Ge0cece Toomer & Reynolds 
to Bank of Waycross. 
Jeffords. 
Wiebe | (Burke). .....-...-..- Seaborn H. Jones 
ANS. 
Caldwall® (Canyon). 
Challis* (Custer) ........ 
Idaho Falls* inci ) 
( 
sonal Rept of 
Lewiston* = room jebbmbosecoecs S. 
Malad (¢ 


Austin (Cook) 
Beardstown ( 
Clair) 
A for 
L , Dececccecces coos 
See”) sccccccces Send to Danoaie 
McDonough)................ Chambers 
Cairo” (Alexander! abégeccseéccceces & Leek 
Cambridge* (H Detnuchcommecce HB. Linn 
Refers to First Nati Bank. 
Canton (Fulton)...... «+ «0«-+-Heylin & Sutton 
Uarbondale (Jackson)............. ante 
( . 


BB) onene on _ Send to Champaign 


.. Send to Cham 
Ww. — 


N. “Attorney for 
Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank, Oneida, 

's oo & Savings Bank. 
De chnahtinon ns Send to Champaign 
Send to Mattoon 


Gales 

Gales 

th, 
Gifford (Cham 





Greenup (Cum 
Harrisburg* 


‘Beline).- ..Choisser, Whitley & Choisser 
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Chas. Morrison 
leeeccecccces “Morgan  Orebangh 





ven, eehedeececescaccecens Arnold & Hess 
Wheaton (Du Page).......-...... CHA . LEECH 
Whitehall —~ eucous 2 eS. W 
Winchester* (Scott).......... OO CS0Cccecoes J.M. 
Woodstock* ) Joslyn & 
Yorkville* (Kendall)..... saplieneseasanesd 
INDIANA. 









Anderson* (Madison) .............. J. BR. Thornburgh 
Angola* (Steuben)..................Emmet A. Bratton 
p25 


Kalb).......... padeeh<edes bn Rose 











vesev a vesey 
Refer to First First National , tional: Bank and Fort Wayne 
Trust Co. 






litnteitermensp coed aS amert & J 
Special and personal attention to commercial bust. 
’ and long distance 
telephone. all in and 
Greencastle (Putnam)................+. Jackson Boyd 
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Greenfield* (Hancock) ............+«.--+ Marsh & Cook 
(Decatar).............- Myron C. Jenkins 
Hammond (Lake)..................- F. 
Hartford City* (Blackford)............- John A. Rem: 
Helton wrence) ---.....-Send to Bed 
Huntington* (Huntington)....... HENRY C. MORGAN 
Refer to the Ci 












ee TW (Manon) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 


ianapolis, Wer oo 
MOKRIS & NEWBERGER, Commercial Club Bidg. 
in Federal, State and Su 









> 
Ghelbyville* (Shelby) Love & 
South Bend* (St. Joseph).............- Geo. A. Kurta. 
Suillivan).......... --ANTOINETTE 0.LEACH 
law especially. 































Mounds 

Muldrow ys so a ee Sees 
‘uscogee* (Creek Nation) .. Hutchings, West & Parker 

en (Cherokee Nation) .............. W. A. CHASE 























§ 

So. 

? coneseseaoed 5 

Tules (Crock Nation) ...........-.....Hulette F. Aby 
Refers to First National , 


Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
& Piavters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 
Crag & Kellogg 
























Nenison* ( 
Des Moines‘ (Polk 
seat 4 (Dubugq 
LYON & LYON 
National 


tlidden (Carroll 
jowrie (W 


at’l Bank and Citizens’ Savi 









‘Gor. Sth & 
Bank, Du 


Cedar (Linn) 
COOPER. CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
Bank Practice in State and Federal 


Special de ent and col- 
lections solicited. Notaries in office and depo- 
tions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 


Centerville (A ). 
FEE FEE, Refer to First National Rank, Center- 


ngs Bank. 





Fanett Cite Wines pesos. . Sbesvecnneend & 7 er 

‘ores innebago).......-.-... . H. Belsheim 

Refers to Forest City National Bank. 

Fort (Webster). .........-.0---+ 

Fort * (Le0)...... 000000 --. Wateon & Weber 

Garner (Hancock). ............. & 

Glasgow (Jefferson)........ magencenad to Fairfield 

Glen wood" (Mills) .........00+-e00«0« enanes 8. Gilliland 
Deane eqecsedesoocsnne W Mareau 















: *¢ Dpocconoenugn seat James A. Rice 
Ossian (Winneshiek)................. Send to Decorah 
Ottosen (Humboldt) .._...............+.- Send to Bode 
Ottumwa* (W: se George F. Heindel 
Packwood (J Je 4 to Fairfield 
Paton (Greene).......... Send to Jefferson 

leasant Plain (Jefferson) ..... . Send to Fairtield 
( Pp xccocoscosscakaanin ¥. 8. Burling 

Preston (Jackson) ..............+.- Send to Maquoketa 
. H. Montsheimer 

to Jefterson 

C. J. Miller 

. C. Leonard 

éeseccgusene C.C Delle 











Webster City* (Hamilton)......... «««-- Wesley Martin 
eecece co cccccescese & Fellows 
West (Palio Alto).......... Seececee J. P. Beoker 
West Liberty (Muscatine)............... E. C. Nichols 
West Union } canescens eccecese J.J. Berkey 
pecces wneneesees A. W. O. Weoke 

KANSAS. 









(Cowley) ........ ... 
fa > Same State Bank and Citizens’ state 
Atchison* (Atchison) ....... .-H. M. & W. A. Jackson 
Bellevilie* Peosecouccstame «ssees W. T. Dillon 
(Mitchell) ..............-.00+ «neeee A.G@ Meap 


teeereeeeee 
Pee eee eee ee eeeeee 
CORO eee eee eeneee 
ORR ee eee Smee eee ne eeeeee 
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; 





jotte) 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 
ite’ Bank 


an r 
THOS. J. WHITE. Refers to Merchants’ Bank, 
Commercial State Bank and Inter-State Na- 
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OnGE A. HURON. Soemest tieaen mem, 
tile collections. to First National, 

Merchants’ National ana Central Nat’) Banks 

of Practice in al) courts. 

. P. TONE WILSON, JR., 413 ary i 


Attorney for Kansas Collection cy of 
Topeka. Refers to Merchants’ ational Bank. 
Wa Keeney” (Treges coccce A PRET 
* (Washington)............... 
¥ t Goleutany  -cccocccccccce > ate 
o(Orowley) scccccccecese, Ob 


Yates Center* (Woodson). .... Kirk 
Refer to Yates Center National 


KENTUCKY. 





LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria’ (Rapides) ...........0..-- Leven L. Hooe 
Bastrop* (Morehouse)..........--...+-- Beaeey é eat 
(E Baton Rouge)...... 


0, ) J. 
Clinton* (ites ao Epwaro é “WALL 
Refers to Bank of Clinton and Bank of Wilson. 
£dmund 


idsonville ( Ascension).......... 
97 jousas st. 
Hemner* (Olaibeens)..0c00ccescocccsccosese J. E. Moore 
ksville* (A. voyelles).........<.-+----- 
Monroe* (Ouachita).......+....s00- .Stubbs & Russell 


Orleans 
JAMES T. & JOHN NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New ings, ant, ~¥ 
tional Bank, Denver (Colo Savings Ban 
Charlotte N. C.) Nat'l —_ 


satisfactory charges guaranteed in iagnee ond 
Rayville* (Richland).. Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* c.. 
Vidalia (Concordia).........-...--+-+-- 





Refers to Hon ; L. Judge of 10th Judicial 
District, La.; Britton & Koonts, Natchez, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 





Ashland (Aroostook)................ Seth 8. Thornton 
- Ry Geo. z. — ud Sot ion os 

a 4° (Androscoggin) es, Pulsifer ndden 
Augusta’ (Kennepeo - & 


Andrews 
. JOSEPH E. HALL 
tional Bank. 








MARYLAND. 


AE fe (Anne Arundel) ......James R. Brashears 
RE (Baltimore) 


— iLL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Panl 
Collections, insolvency, contested Litige- 
Central Foundry of N. Y., 
. Co., H MoShane 


Coane National Exchange 


WwW. H. At, 10 Ea, -- = Pines Lag med 


reaa. aa Wen onl Commissioner of Deeds in 

office. Collections @ specialty. Robert W. 

M . Refers to Maryland Nat'l, 

Merchants National Bank, National Excbange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank, or 
any other bank or mercantile honse. 

Bel Air’ ( Dctitieussvenucces Gilbert 8. Hawkins 


if 





Hagerstown* (Washi : E $0. SYESTER 
(Washington) ...... LEWi le 

Refers to First ungion) Bank 

Hancock (W ... John T. Mason 
Princess Anne* ( Gordon Tull 


Refers to Savin ee .reet County and 
to oH) merset 
Bank of Crisfield. 





Salis (Wicomico)..............-.Toadvin & Bell 
Snow Pig We GONNOEED «coc cccccccccecccs A. FP 
Westminster* (Carroll)................ Ciiaries E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams (Berkshire)......... ...-.«..++-++- N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex)....... .. Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst ( ~«.«...-Send to Holyoke 
shburnham (Worcester) Send to Fi =f 
Athol (Worcester) ..................-- R. Harlow Bac 
Attleboro (Bristol md to North Attleboro 
* (Barnstable) -Hiram P. 
BOSTON* (Suffolk) 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. lections and commercial ——— 
given prompt attention Bankrupte 
corporation law a specialty. Refers to 
Trust & Safe Dep. Co. or any bank in Boston. 

MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore, 
Oliver W. Shead.) General law and corpora- 
tion practice. Refer to Merean- 
tile Trust Co. ;, Higginson & Co., bankers, 
Vermilye & bo" bankers, Bradstreet & Co., 
Browning, King & Co., clothiers, University 
Press, Cambridge, C. C. Harvey & Co.. piano 
mfre., Arthur arvey Co., wholesale steel. 








il 


Worcester* (W 
WILLIAM 
Public, 






(Eesex)....... aasceseqimnis N. H. Jones 
huabeoseded FRED. E. DOWLIN 


eee eweene~ 


A. GILE, Attorney & Conmeciing, Setery 
Refers to Worcester Deposit 


Trust Co. and any bank in Worcester. 


td b> b> 





MICHIGAN. 








ARSON f ca GALBRAITH. General law |practice. 
Collections 


Tecerve prompt attention. Notary 


National Sank and Moreh References: First 
ational any me ey lg ph 


Calumet and oan a tatecamnd 
es gg POWER & McCORMACK, ss 
First National Bank 


Refer to and 
Morchente and 
Columbiaville ( Srdcceccecvercecs Send to 
at ee wien 
DETROIT™* (Wayne) 
WILLIAM L. ie = A & Counselor, 4 
Buhl Block. References: U.S. Senator R. A. 
Alger; J. L. Hudson, Clothier; Grinnell Bros., 
aa ay J. ~ oe Sons, ; 
‘LEWIS “. zo NEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 





Fe pe | 


( Cassi 
WHR) cease cn seveee cones 3. T. Campbell 
rae saint, dei DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 


ement 


apes 4 Commercial 
throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 


> Sa — National City Bank and 
Hancock  (Hosekton) eacececcese Dunstan & Hanchette 
Harbor Beach (Huron)..............-- Charles L. Hall 
Hart* (Oceana).............-. ---- passer 8. Hanson 
Hartford aor ah | BORD, a occecewssennsseue A. H. Tuttle 
to Hartford Exchange Bank and Postmaster. 

Hillsdale” (Hillsdale psineasanedoouqnnecede D. L. Pratt 
Houghton" ( ye eeccccscecce Gray, Haire & Rice 


Imlay City (Lapeer 
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ta © enominee) 

L. D. EASTMAN. Refers to First Nat. Bank of 
Menominee, R. G. Dun & Co., Fidelity & Cas- 
uality Co. on National Incorporation Co., all 
of New York. 


Dart 
Refer to 8. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank 
Defense Fire _ 


Gray & Gray 
ay Carlson 


" - Geo. Fitzsimmons 

“RICHARD M. HAYES 
Refers to Bask of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. 


Richardson & Day 
De Forest W 


( ) 
MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 
collections. Refers to First National Bank. 


Minewriea (Henn 
FIFIELD, FLETC HER & & st ee 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. ( reial, corporation and real 
Refer to Flour City 
any bank or jobbing house 


Lynder A. Smith 
ames M. Witherow 
ractice and collections. Refers to 


Stoorhead 3 Ni onal Bank and ee 
Pine City~ (Pine) G. L. Roberts 
wing* (Goodhue)... ee & Stevens 
Rochester™ (Olmsted). . d han & G. 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns aylor & enks 
Saint James (Watonwan) . Hammond 
SAINT PAUL* (Ramsey)............... 8, ne Ag 
Peter* (Nicollet, 


Te Thomas J. O'Neill 
Refers to Columbus Insurance & oe Co. 
Greenville* (Washington) M. Cashin 
Refers to a & apres’ Bae, 
Green wood* (Leflore) ......... .... Pollard & Hamner 
Refer to the Rank of Lefiore. 


-..-B. E. Guthrie 
Marshall* (Saline) Chas. A. Knight 
Refors to Bank of Saline, at this piace. 
a ebster 


St. J .- (Buchanan) 

RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
Bank, German-American Bank and National 
Bank of St. Joseph. 


a hae 

"FRED. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonwealth Trust 
Building. Comm and ation Law. 
Refers to Third Nat. Bank; R. Ballard, 
Prest. Merchants’ Exchange; Moses C. Wet- 
more; George W. Parker; Commonwealth 
Trust . 

Savannah* (Andrew) 
oy Sh zeman Refer to the Commercial Bank. 


Unionville* (Putnam)............. 
Versailles* ~y 
Warrensburg* 
Webb City ( 
ee (Henry) 
(Shannon) 





Lincoln* (Lan 
HALL & MARLAY, 79-84 Burr Block. Gapgatinn, 
bate and commercial law; general prac- 
1,4 tions taken. Local attorneys for 
& Co. Refer to First National 


£ ¢ 
CHAS. 0. pegees. Refers to First National Bank, 
Nat'l Bank and Security Investment Co. 


Ci 


Omaha (Douglas 
ALEX. A. ALL SCHULER, Refers > | nm petal 
erchants’ National Ban 


tional and M 
wee ey SN & MAY. Refer to Union National 


JOHN WILSON, BATTIN, £3 


Gust asjac ibaa Sect 
onda onan a. pc cccccerecescoscconseces R. R. Dickson 





E. E. Good 
Wakefield (Dixon) eodeccccsoccceccecs coos O. E. Martin 





We wR RTE 


BEES SRSEIASREFSEISISERETES SP SEER EARRGES & Bese 


a 


$ 


Prelit tees 


Zz 
? 


5 sbei £ 


Freatl 
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Wot Pe (Wi a esecerees eeecenceoes FM. Hesthose NEW MEXICO. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
Wisner (Cuming).... OS * oasseee te Lat Alamogordo (Otero)...........-...-.- BYRON SHERRY POWELL pte + 7 Bt. James Place. 
seen ee ewes eeenascee ++++-Harlan y. Fy ee ay, al (Bernalillo)... ilkinson N Falls 
East Las V 
NEVADA. Folsom (U: 
Austin’ (Lander).-......--.-..s++-Walter C. @ Las Vegas” 
Carson Ci 
) 
ae rt 
Franklin (Merrumack)............. -- Thos. F. Cliftord | Babylon ( 
} CMerrimack)..........8end to Franklin Batavia* ( 
Great Falls (Strailord)...........Send to Somersworth shore (Suflolk) 
Keene* (Cheshire - 
or! (Coos - 
Lebanon* (Grafton)............... eeu ‘ers to 
) Bank 
Nashua* (Hillsboro) . 
nu (Sullivan)... Brockport (Monroe) 
(Hillsboro) .. Brocton ( 
Portsmouth (Rockingham) Broskiya’ (Kinon) N 
Rocnester ( ) See New York City. 
Waiteteld (Coos). a Erie Bank Spencerport (Moaroe 
Wolfboro ( -_ Hotere Fidali Trost Oo. on Thied Nat Nationdi | Syracuse (On 
Woodsville* (Grafton) Marine National Ban 938-940 U: 
Cam ng orm iiiemaeeenens aa B. 1 
Camden (Oneida Co.)........ ohmeon. Coville & Moore ——— 
(Montgomery)....C. W. &). C. WHEELER Utica* 
(a law practice. Refer to National a” 
Asbury Park (Monmouth) 
State and 
Atlantic os (Atlantic) 
HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atlantic City. 
pene eccecces cesses Roberson & Demarest 
Belvidere” (Warren)...... «000-0... John H. Daulke 
Bordentown (Burlington)..............-+.- P. 8. Scovel Columbia) ........----+---s000«0s 
Bound Brook (Somerset)..........Robert R. La Monte Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N.Y. 
ee (Camberland).........0... Rex A Donnelly | Cohoes Aden Reedeneoseseccacceneses James H. Berns 
* (Camden) College + (Gucens eecccceccces ont Diy me 
Cooperstown puscoecceceecoesdl Cooke 
MUBERT C, WEULINGS, ip Marka, Genera (Steuben) -e..ennvnoenn ann F. A. Williams NORTH CAROLINA. 
Sonne furnished relative New Jersey cor- * (Cortiand).............. Daghat 6=s Miller 
poration laws. Correspondence invited. Acts | Dansville (Livingston)...........--...-.--- Foss | Ashboro* (Randolph).......-.-..- ++ Wm. C. Hammer 
as resident t for foreign Re- | Dekalb (St. Lawrence).. -...See Ogdensburg | Asheville (Buncombe)........-.------- Thos. A. Jones 
fers to Nat’ State Bank or ; Dunkirk (Chanteaqua) -. Warner & Farnham Refers to Park Bank and Wachovia Loan 
Cape May City" (Cape May)...... Jas. M. E. Hildreth | Edwardsville St. Lawrence ..--..8ee Ogdensburg & Trust Ca. 
G2 (Easex) ......-ceeeeeenees Send to Elmira" ( UNE) -2n-- --------~-- Robert L. Turner | Carthage" (Moore).....-<-<.------+e-2--- W. 7. Adams 
Elisabeth* (Union)...........-0-++ RICHARD F. HENKY (Monroe)........-.------.-Send to Rochester Charleste” (Mecklenburg) esac ae HUGH W. HARRIS 
109 Broad street. Flushing (Queens) ........-..----- Send to Whitestone Refers to National Bank and Charlotte 
Flemington* (Hunterdon)..........-.-- Paul A. Queen Fort Pain (Mont goin sapeconeseen, SE Sitter! National 
Freshold* (Monmouth) ....... ACTON C. HARTSHORNE | Fulton (Oswego)... Prederick @. 8 Ones Cee ee 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. | Fujtonville ( entgomery) .........Peter W. Sitter of High Point, N.C C., Bank of Union, Montoo.N.C. 
C, W. Berdan qenere Gee--- pecanane-wss yy — aes oD & Reade 
ens (Warren)...... rms' First National Bank bcs Bank 
Gloversville (Fulton) ...... .-- Baker & Burton Eitiecns Savings Beak and Morehead Co. 
J tenes tg pny --,William Neary | Elisabeth Citys (Pasquotank)..........-..E. F. Lamb 
wrence) . .- See Ogdensbur, etteville* Y 
i ,................ Geo H. Bunce | Gedgenia (Gastar cc... William: 
ere to Firet National Bank. Greensboro* (Gilford)... SCALES TAYLOR & SCALES 
at Law Heuvelton (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensbur, A & Trust Co. 
Manasquan (Monmouth) seneeseceee --Parker & Pearce | Homer (Cortland).. ee . Send to Cortlan se Ins. Co. eg ee ¥ 
wes (Monmouth) ..........+--- Send to Freehold | Honeoye Fails Monroe)....-. ..Send to Rochester Co. of Greens Home Ins. Co. of Greensboro 
Moorestown (Burlington)....... .....- 6. “ gree Hornellsville (Steuben)............. Cc rs io. Southern U ters, Hunter Mfg. & - 
Morristown* (Morrie) eocccesceess conse Chas. F. Axtell | Hudson* (Columbia)............ B. Chase sionCo. Z. V. Taylor, Attorney for the Greens- 
Mount Holly* (Burlington) ........-..- G. M. HILLMAN Islip (Suffolk)....... oy we Weeks, Jr boro Electric Go. A. M. Scales, City Atto 
Gaskill Bldg. General ce. Collections re- Refers to South Side Bank, Bay -— N. ¥. Greenville” (Pitt)..cccccccccccce cocees- Small & Lo 
ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts asresi- | [thaca* (Tompkins) .................- Jamer L. Baker Hi b Point SEED cicccccccccncatdeul W. P. Ragan 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. Refers | Jamestown (Chautauqua). . ....Fowler & Weeks Rn scmennsenntuadinall wa) B. Council 
to Mount Holly National Bank. Refer to Jamestown National Bank. Ta (Davidson)........---- Walser 
Newark* (Essex) sine i: ‘ie ‘ — Bige Oa ecceee nOaenr't EDWARD LE LEE 
GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. Genera! ETTE ers to Bradstreet’s an cLeod Bldg. Corporation, 
ctice in all courts. Collectiin department- the Johnstown Bank. mercial law. Securing charters for corporations 
Setesenees on request. Keeseville (Essex).. aves and acting as resident agent for non-resident 
New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck | Kingston™ (Uister)....--...... WewcoNs & WETZGER — oy cy em § ——— —— 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- A general law practice in State and Federal courts. Eetate &. ere reed Co. B a 
ple’s National Bank. Corporation, insurance and commercial law, special- | y+ ay ea ne — aay Oe ¥ ‘Mol 
Qosan City (Cape May)..-.---- 35 Albert A. Howell | righ eco sey — mate. «xc Ogdensbarg|  Raterete Bank of Maxton, N-C., and ‘Bank’ ot 
~sseeee-ee- William Adgate Lord | Little Falls (Herkimer) .S. H. Newberry umberton. N. U. 
Palnyra ( Burlington). eianaighnae = John G. Horner | Loo ee Monroe* (Union)...........-+++++-- rer a Reawine 
Passaic (Passaic)...............:ccece>- Wm. W. Scots | Lockport’ (Niagara)... .. Luther Reeves | vit. airy (Surry)-.---- 
Paterson* (Passaic)........ ..-...- Simonton & Mickel Malone" (Franklin) ..... ... we “Frederic 7? 2 New Berne* (Craven) .........-.-..------- pen’ < B ixon 
Phillipsbu: (Warren). ---Irwin W. Schultz | Massena (St. tian) i... .-------- *Fohn t" Crapser | Raleigh* (Wake) .....- B. ANDREWS, Jr 
Plainfield (Union). “S. H. Bruce | widdletown (Orange) ....--.---- aan John C. R. Taylor 303 Fayetteville st. ay ae toner Raleigh Savings 
pS coasédedstes A. Dennis | Wohawk (Herkimer). ""5. B. & J. E. Rafter Bank. Local wT 5 for Southern pean 
mea wee (Cnien) - <a <ensaeee Leslie Lupton | Morristown (St. Lawrence) ...........See Ogdensburg Refers —- } ons hppa 
Riverten (Monmouth ----John 8. ay eg Mount Vernon (Westchester). Ostrander & Crawford pane r, fh ( - Peieees , Camer nie. 7S. Meret 
Rotherford a. (Bergen) PIII ames W. Miller | Rowers‘ seen J.B. Tompson i. | Rutherfordton (Rutherford)..........-. T. B. Jus 
Salem* (Salem) Tieaten Moonen New Rochelle (Westchester) ....... John F. Lambden Sanford (Moore) ye Manon 
Somerville* (Somerset) ...........--..James L. Griggs | NEW YORK™* (New York) Refers to to First National Bank. 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. Siler City (Chatham) 
th Orange (Essex)................-Send to Orange POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Danie! L.Cady), 206 Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler Ci 
‘Trenton* (Mercer). ..........++--sesse« Scott Scammell Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St.James PL, Brook Shelby* (Cleveland)... : 
West Orange (Essex).............----- Send to Urange amy eg D. D. Whitney, Pres + Hamil ptatesville* (Iredell 
Woodbridge (Middlesex)... . Send to New Brunswick Fire Ins. N.Y. City; Geo. W. Roberts, | Sutherland (Ashe) W.R. 
Wondbury* (Gloncester).......... A. H. SWACKHAMER M. D., N. A ¥. dity 3 Barnier, Capitalist, | Whiteville* (Colambus)...............- J.B. Schalke 
Master in Chancery and Su Court Examiner. Brook] UW secbary (Conn.) Mfg. Co., | Williamston* (Martin)...............-- H. W 
Collections and comm law. Refers to First &o. § a attention to litigated cases in State | Wilmington* (New Hanover). ........- P. B. Menem 
National Bank. and United States courts. (See advt.) Winston-Salem (Forsyth) ..Glenn, Manley & H-: dre 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
Burke & Vick 
A. T. PATTERSON 


Send to Towner 
D. Davis 


Henry G. Middangh 


) -.James G.Campbeil 

Ellendale (Dickey). . coed, TL ——— 

Enderlin (Ransom) A. W.L. & ton 

Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
State Bank of Sheldon, N. D. 

& Stambaugh 


Sncfin 
* (Walsh) Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 


Grand Forks* (Grand Forks)...JORWERTH C. oan 
First National Bank Bidg. Refers to Hon. I. M. 
Cochrane, judge of the supreme court of Noith 
Dakota. 

Harvey (Wells re “3 Balfour 

Hillsboro* . Selby 


a Refers to National Bank of 
and Elk Asn by — 
Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
calor dey R. W.S8. Blackwell 
Refers to all La panei tans and James 
River National Ronk of Semeteun, 2 . D. 


Samuel J. 


(Bottinean) Guy L. Scott 
Refers to First State Bank of Lansford Be First 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. 


Velva enry) 
to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 





CINCINNATI" (Hamilton) 

JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. Lon 
Distance’ Phone Main 3842. References: Brad 
street’s Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 


LEVELAND* (Cuya 
P. HENRY SMYTH. 228 28 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 


Clyde (Sandusky) Finch & Dewey 
Columbus* (Franklin)... whi Williams * Stouffer 


Columbus Grove (Putmam: 8. Sanders 
Conneaut (Ashtabula) ““MYGATT & ‘SPAULDING 


Refer to Conneaut Mutual Loan A 


. Marlin 
Send to ‘Cambridge 
Chas. H. Howland 








* (Butler 
Hillsboro* ( 





d 
Kent 








LH. Cam Refers to C. W. Harford, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; Postmastor Iekes, Newark, Ohio. 


HUNTER & HUNTER. Refer to the Franklin 
Bank and First National Bank of Newark. 


(Guernsey) 
ag L Clinton (Ouawa).. 


aS City ( ocean 
(Portage) 
Roseville 





Salineville (Col 
Sandusky* ‘or. 

Refers to the Citizens’ Banking é trust Co. and 
the Third National Exchange 


to Ripl 


Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas) 
PADDOCK, }OHNSON & ROWLEY, 508-510-512 The 
Nas asby. Commercial an 
specialties. 
ment. Refer to 
and the Central Genings Bank Co. 


Van Wert* (ran ert) 


cise dheserenduchtAbiiibebeboaskwses J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
‘ton (Gallia) 


wv hington C. fh ette) 
ashin (Fa: 
Waverly* (Pike) x 
Weliston (Jackson) 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Arapahoe (Custer) M. L. Holeombe 
fore to F. - Snodgress and Judge R. J. Shive. 
Beaver* (Beaver 





AVIDSON. 


HORACE C. Refers to City Nattonal 
Bank. 


sera “ae 

ane TRO AN & CRANE, Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 
Building. Refer to Oklahoma National Bank. 

GEORGE A. SALISBURY. Refers to First National 
Bank of Shawnee Farmers’ Bank «f 
Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 

R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 


Ambler (M faa ef 
m on’ ). 
Ambridge (Beaver) 


Bi Ne 








i el 


ee ore 


SSE SA SSSSS 


SUROSGGRESSae3aeae & @85%5 


ax BES 


Basasacees 


A 


o iztire $288 < 8 


-™ 
Zz 
° 
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Hatboro (Montgomery)....... ....Send to Norristown 
Hazelton (Luserne)...........--0<++«---d0hn J. K 
Hollidays (Blair).......... «...Robert W. 
Eee Searle 
Hummelstown (Dauphin)..... + +eeeeessB. T. Schaffner 
Huntingdon* (iuntingdeas beswe ++000e- Send to rame 
igh 





Jenkintown (Mon =). «++ «neeee-Samuel H 
Johnstown (Cam 


Lancaster* eiattain 


A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion a to collections. Refers to Northern 
National Bank, Conestoga National Bank and 
Be Sate National Bank. 


ontgomery)...... .- .-Bend to Norristown 
Latrobe"  (Westinoreland) cases +e -Ktank B, sere 
* (Lebanon)........200++ «ceoes--A. F 


Lewis * (Mifflin) ............«....Howard c Lanta 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ...... otee sebatnness H. T 


. Hall 
Mahan oir oer Pesersa ---- Robert P. Swank 
Martins MEME canccacven «+ «e«---Send to T 
Manch Chusk* (Carbon)..... aoe avon Coal & Latee 
M (Allegheny) .........-.++-Thos. E. Finley 
as hth ae 


fae chy (Crawford). tocone eon saseos ane Demaaas 





edia* (Delaware) Watts Mercur 
Menor Chl i scccense «-.--.Jobn W. Bell 
Mifflin (0 Horace P. 
Milton (Northumberland) --Frank M. Reber 
Monaca (Beaver)......... to 
Monongahela City (Washington)....W. Parke Warne 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 


Mount Pleasant (Sener aweevece Nevin A. Cort 
bre ny CRAGIN 0 cccne echocgnaned ---H. P. Robins 
atalie (Northumberland)......Send to Mount Carmel 
New Brighton area econcasanhinne . Send to Beaver 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... PE = ag & co eee 
Refer to the Tiree W 
of Lawrence County and Ot Citizens fat'l Bex = 
Norristown* (Montgomery)........... Samuel H. High 
oil (Venango). ........... sgoveteceeeie & Speer 


er to First National 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield .......... .... Send to Tyrone 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident oo 
ciai and corporation law. 
ment Barney modern and well mypped 
Depositions taken by Notary, James 
nelly. References: New York : J. Spencer 
Perna Co.; Abegg & oe McKesson & 
Robins, Parke, Davis 
B. Altman & Co 
Life & Trust ho Fours 
Bank; John & James Dobson; Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Co; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bros & Co., Ine. 

S. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. Corporation, 
commercial law and collections. References : 
Philadelphia office Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn.; Union Sare- 
ty & Guaranty Co ,Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter, and Philadelphia office American Preser- 
vers Co. 

A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 epee Girard 
Bidg. General commercial and Orphan *s Court 

ractice. Collections and insolvenc aoe. 
fers te The Continental Title oa Rrat Ce 

JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 4 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. practice, 
corporation and ob EL law, and colleo- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trast Co., 
ag ly Warner Co.. Dry Goods, 429 Market 

Fry, Glans & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ket at: tithe Borgner Co.., fire-bri 2d Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co., N 

WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 328 Chestnut Streot 
Established 1849. Prom: 
claims of all kinds in areata 
out the United States and 

Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trust & 

Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. lena 

Distance ‘Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) ................- Geo. W. Zeigier 
fers to the First National Bank. 
Phoenixville (Chester).............. -H. H. Gilkyson 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Nationa! k 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 


collections and Nutary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 
Pittston (Luserne)......... ..00-ceccsees ¥. C. —— 
Port Matilda (Center) .......... mows ~ ty} 
Pottstown (Montgomery)............- golt 
Pottsville’ (Sohuyikill)................. Gondion 
Refers te any bank at this place. 
Punmemmnwncy | (Jefferson)............ Jacob L. Fisher 
unxsutawney National and First Na- 


tional Banks. 
Reading* (Berks) ............. «eseseeeeslta M. Becker 





Renovo Mae ay Geewtses concces Send wie Haven 
Rileways UBih seccee cosece ° 

Rossing Spring (Lycoming) Nihedidasd Sen ey 
Rochester (Beaver)... wecseeeennv-- Sand to Beaver 
a. sees sees Send to Norristown 
Schwenksvi nn hee eaece Send to Norristown 
Scranton" (Lackawanna) 


J. W. MCDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. lections and ——s law a 
® ° to 6 it & t 
es ee 





Shamokin (Northumberland). ........ D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoah (Schuylkill)...... Edw 
Smethport* (McKean)............---...... yo 
Souderton (Montgomery)..... .... Send to N: 
—_ ™ pton) ...... J. D. Brodhead 
Creek nntingtoa) Send to 
st Mary Mary's mk Co. cibenee enancennedh . J. 
~~ heeneees J.K Fay gm 
ecabn emia . Miller 











Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 
Troy (Bradford).................-.Charles L. Fellows 
Tyrone (Blatt) -o 0 -s--eeeeeeecanonon- G. Lloyd Owens 
Uniontown" (Mayette).................—. L. Kepimeon 
ba al (Warren).............. Pet 
’ Mark Wwe Pabsesses to 
Washington (Washin a John N. Patterson 
Refers to National ak of Claysville. 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ..8end to Sunbury 
West Brid (Beaver) ... Send to Beaver 
Wellsboro (Tioga) ............. Arthur L. Bai 
Wilkesbarre* (Lazeme)................. Felix Ansart 
Williamsburg (Biair) ..... enancceecose Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
aes ~ SA & uneen, Attorneys for Lycom: 
Weat Branch National Bank, ae 
svinge Enatibation of Williamsport, Williams: 
oe is ‘Telephone Co. The =e - 
GS. Seen — one le 
Claflin Co. and R Dun 
York* (York) 
ne & Sennen. 10 West Market st. (H.C- 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn .) General prac” 
tice. Contested liti m and corporation law: 


A.J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection ent- 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 
JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 







tenet” ~~ eeeduesssncacce oy 7 

ewport* (Newport) .... ..John C. Burke 

Pawtacket (Providence) . ). J. Farnsworth 

Providence* (Providence) ...........HENRY E. TIEPKE 
48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 

t 

Warren (Bristol).................-...Charles B. Mason 

Weaterly (Washington)....... HERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Niantic Bank. 

Woonsocket (Providence) ............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)....... 20... .--.<<+-«0«+ .G. W. Groft 

Barnwell* (Barnwell). . Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 

Beaufort® (Beaufort)....................W. 1. Verdier 

Camden* (Kershaw) .............- * A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank bi Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chante’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 


Chestor* (Chester)............. .Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia’ (Richland)............ AUGUSTUS M. DEAL 
Refers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 
Columbia. 
Gaffney* (Cherokee)....................««+-d. C. Otts 
Greenville* (Greenville)...............Isaac M. Bryan 
Newberry* ne i iticaptiacd anee S ——— 
Orarngebu (Orangeburg) ............ . Wolfe rry 
Rock Hill oo Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Union Bank of Rock Hill. 
_  \qumemepated paeheene Bomar & Simpson 
| ae Thomas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown).............<««««.....d. BE. Adams 
Alexandria* (Hanson)..................P. A. Zollman 
Bangor* (W. ee neronononons ....W. BR. Green 
Geo. A. Jeffers 


Bonesteel (Gregory 
Refers to Bevarity” State Bank of Bonesteel. 








Canton* aneeeesceesseeessOuthbert & Carlson 
ee Brown 
Clear Lake* eeeese Albert R. Allen 


Dead ) ve va 0. Polley 
Flandreanu* ( ecccee Gee 
a ). seas wa 

aron eee eeee weer eewwwe Rae Kemp 










er Thad 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Mitchell’ ) .neneseneenesaeeesH. B, Hitchcock 
Mound ( yoncescenmenesail Sutherland 
Onida* ( 8 ie pe RT PCE: 


McFall 

Pierre* (Hi ). ...--s----e. BURDETT C, THAYER 
Refers to Pierre National Bank. 

Rapid City* (Pennington)............-.-A. K. Gardne 


—— (Spink) 
& Refer to Merchants a, 
Bank of Redfield. State Rank of Dolan’ 
James River Bank. 


Wm. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield an 
Redfield National Bank. 


EES. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
at’l Bank, 5," pan 6, ee oa 
Co. and gerne 
BATES & reget A 
National Bank of Sioux F. Pale. Le 
Harvester Co. of America; Northwost Thresh- 
er Co. and Northwestern Telephone Co. of 


C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. Genbral la wr prection 
*" ‘Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. Mr 
attention to 


specialty and vigorous 
business in my care. 

JOSEPH W. DONOVAN. General Amy ex 
collections. The or Schaef 
litigated cases a specialty. Best of reference 
everywhere on request. 

Sisseton* (Roberts) 


a Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Tyndall* (Bon Homme)..............Elliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* ov... oeceee----0+-JARED RUNYAN 

Commercial law aad collections. 

Watertown" ( \-«nacensseeeee-00hR Nicolson 
Webster* (Den) 

FRANK SEARS. References: Farmers & Mes 
chants’ Bank, Webster, aud Aberdeen Na- 
tional = Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. MoCoy, 
Circuit Judge. 


iimot (Roberts) eusees J. J. Batterson. 
Yuken (Yankton)..................R. BE. McDowell 





TENNESSEE, 


ewe Carter) .....,........8end to Elizabethton 

Bristol* ( a ETE «& 
Brownsville* (Hay —t Ww. EK. 
Butler (Johnson) ........ eecsece 


to Elizabethton 
Centreville ick. secur hat 





ewceseccoes & 





gton al 
Refer to & M 
Cumoerland ii, = H. 8. Morrisoa 
Elizabethton* ( ececceccececese - Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ........ Eggleston & 
Refer to National nk of Franklin and \- 
son County : Co., oo 
Jackson* Goan) ent cnenn cae Wilt G. Lynn 
Kenton (Obion) ..............-.-+++--0- ose Bruce 
Knorxville* (Knox) 
—e & PEYTON. Sg to City National 
East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 
(Loudon) ....2...2.-.00000 


Lenoir 
Loudon* ( ee eee EC tone 
Memphis* (( 
L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Morristown* (Hamblen) ........Shields & Moun: 





J ¥F. Shannon 
W. Anderton 
chester and B’k of Decherd 


to Bank of ¥ 
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seccccccesese wabetatialehs, th —- 
Bryan 


Seen’ (Washington) ............-0000+ B. 





R cistallioabbeaniataceasbona J. R. CAMPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 
Columbia (Brazoria) ............+-.. .--- R. B. Loggins 
Columbus (Colorado)....... weneese George McCormick 
Cones Cis peabesecagsecesasoonpess G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to A & Green, at this place. 
Conroe (Montgomery) woncesbessesnses T. E. Hom 
p nae my Docescccesocevcccccesececs ~ L. Young 














eeeeee 


seer eee He ew eweeeeeeee 


—_— yy Lee Fris' 
te Fist Natioval Bank or Allen & Oliver's 


Joshua Josnas Johnson). wee 
(Fa 
Ba Grange” (Fay 


Lufkin (Angelina)..................W. J. TOWNSEND 
Refers to Angelina County iistional Bank. 








(San ) Rector 
Seguin (Guadalupe) .............. (aa H. Donegan 
- Beaty & Culver 





Hanews ese concee FOSTER & JORDAN 
and 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial! litigation especially. 


SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Block. Commerciai 


. and mining 
law, Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 





































een eneseewae~ 


POUND. nascdacce csscoes 


heny)...... ....Geo. K. Anderson 
Danville (Pitteylvania)........-.....- A. C. EDMUNDS 
509 Main General and Federal 






Hot Springs (Bath 

Leesburg (Loudonn} . W. E. Garren 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg. 

Lexington* (Rockbridge). shana Greenlee D. ares 
Suc. to Letcher & er. Practices in 
Federal courts. Collections given prompt a 

Lynchburg (Campbell)........... wigs E. EDMUNDS 
Commercial law and collections. Fi business 
a specialty. Refers to First Nation, Bank and 
People’s ~meE Bank. 

MamPUREE (TO ccc 0c. ccocccccnccscccece B. H. 

Manassas* Mateoess” (hee William) .. ----A. W. Sinclair 

Manchester* (Chestertfield)..... - Ranaee P. Pool 

Mathews* (Mathews) ................... . Boyd Sears 

Newport News* (Warwick).......... Ww. i. COLONNA 


—— to City Bank and Newport News National 
BICKFORD & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank. 


Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, collec 
tion, probate law. Litigation. Refers to any 


Morton (Wise)................ ALDERSON & KILGORE 


eee enn renee waseeene 





WASHINGTON. 


Arlingwwn ( ) 


Refers to any 
oe): cxcococccses SN Ue 
Mentesans (Ohehaliel 2722-2. W, HL Abel 


«seeecesceeeesds. MN, Jones 
in 












GRAY TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer- 


and law, 

Saatiaties Rous ee tentons 

can a eat, W Weller & Go. 
New py ees, 

Nat'l Bank of the Republic. Rant Lake, Utah. 


HODGSON & ARMSTRONG, 349-51 Arcade a 
Refer to H. O. owe = SS Bankers ; 
The Peoples Savings 


GEORGE W. SAULSBERRY, way a 305 and 
Marion Block. Refers o Washington 


Spokane* (Spokane) 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


J oe N ork City; Moran, a 
630-633 o ow i 

Mayer & Meyer, Newman, North- 
THe ROOKERY | rop& ; Repre- 


ANNEX. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce 


Leghesecgeudoscsesinet Allyn & All 
Walla Walla* ( Clark 


alla Walla)....... wevcecces w. 










WEST VIRGINIA. 


mr) . 
olemtieke (Webster) Send to Webster Sprin 
Charleston* (Kanawha) & Knight 


waEA wn, J. 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
Ratetney )enneeee- -O. W. Lynch 
Cowen (Webster)...........-Send to Webster Springs 
Erbacon (Webster) ......... Send to We Pome 
Fairmont* (Marion) socccceseuaseessesss 
Fay etteville* (Fayette) ............ Payne & Hamilton 
Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank swi Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 
Grafton’ (‘Taylor).........<.-..-.-.0+- J.L. Hechmer 
Hun * (Cabell) ............- Vinson & hme 
Key: (Mineral) ........--.00- s<-+-- 
ood (Preston)........... CARLETON C. PIERCE 
fers to Kingwood National Ban 
Lane’s Bottom (W “yale . Send to ‘Webster ho 





A. D. Smith, 
itown* ( “LAZZELLE & STEWART 


onongalia). . 
fer to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 


le* (Marshall) ...... . 
New Martinsville* (W: 
4. W. 2, Cees 


. Simpson & Showacr 


, aN, Hill Me - 
on 
Irvin 











Refer to kirst National Bank. 





Bur Rosenberg, 
Ober, B .-Morgan, Jas. V.Higgins, Merchan 
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sol WYOMING 
Parkers ood) . 
wer Van W & Ambler. Refer to the Park 
bell National and Firet National Banks." | Basin City* (Big Horn).................. Ww 
ut Peer bo Reyucr ani: Kayeor evant ToS" | Casper’ (Natrona)..--ss...--...--- red. Hammond | TYO0" (Colehester).. .---ne---0 
fo] Se — |e ee eee 
J mapa g Tor iediadipemtieheneanaatll 
rit Gpapees, (Genne ie aot Spencer "Nene P. RYAN | Rawlins* (Carbon)......... ‘HOMER MERRELL | Bellosile Castings). William 
wigs Sutton* (Brax MORRISON & RIDER Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- | Qhatham* pudesincnsanten Wilson, Pike & Gundy 
Jc 46©60—6f_—C—tséSS ttt“ (Braxtton)................. and mining law. (W. D cecnnccccscnceces+seceee Wed. Millicom 
Syed Refer to the t atton Bank. mercial, corporation and mining Betws to Galt (Waterloo). 
gore Fee raam.------- Send to Webster Springs | State of Wyoming. iins oF any Dank 1 | ‘amilton*(Wentworth) Scott, Lees, Hobson Stephen 
eaed petra af * (Webster ; yater) . -Thurmond & Woatdall | Rock Socings” @westwoter).......Taliaferre & Watts | einqstene ae eee og Francie King 
k, Buckhannon, W Sundance* (Crook) en ee 99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
Welsh (ute (MeDowell wonscoccéubeddiid eatdcca Bell & Lits branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 
Refer to McDowell County Bank 
burg* (Brooke)........... caneee WM. Werkman 
once )6=6r:«CiédS—<i;i*i‘i‘*Cting Corporations nee thee laws Of Weet Via. | SAN JUAN..................-. 
iver 
Abel 
user AiLingo PRILLIPPINE ISLANDS lapis 
es w ph ny Refers to James Donivan Cebu. . Send te Man’ Seaforth (Hi mondéddmepdenenncccsapgenin 
aper ty Court, Mingo Co. ae St: Catharines” (Lincolni.cs.-cs------ Collier & Burses 
ner Shopper 4G & <eGoodyhooata. Refer to Bank of | Niolio..............................., Send to Manila 
i Jolo........ to aN a Send to Manila | TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
acho MANILA....... j. HUDSON CURRY JOHN JENNINGS 
rvey WISCONSIN. 278, Calle Herran, Paco. Refers to Hon. W. & | Toronto Junction (York)............- 
Jennings. Governor of Florida; R. E. L. Durant, Windsor* (Essex) .......20--+ceneesseeee* Ellis & Ellis 
Algowa (Kewaunes).......... salinthaonen M. T. Parker Editor “ News", Palmetto, Fia.; John L. Clem, 
mer- Refers to Bank of Algoma. Asst. Qr. Mr. Gen. U. 8. A., Manila. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
law, Antigo” (Langlade) ...........« +++----John H. Trever | Zamboanga.............-.-...--------.Send to Manila 
meri * (Outagomie).........+. «se---H. W. Tenney *( Tee ‘ee & Mell. 
oes ‘fences Bani of Asean Men ot Witeoal a certo aya Bank of Calas 
STOnCES : eeeee seers eeeee 
bah. sane kof Galewvill, Bank of Sir. == | HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. |S" 
Bldg. Baraboo" } Tr eenespemnenevoms, — * & Kelly | Hilo.............+. Wise & Nickens QUEBEC. 
CS —- Fis RRS Rg) 2. sn cccccccccsccccnse L lsey Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd). 
oo Boscobel Grant) ATED & Abbott 
Bon Wham. Kowe. afr to Bankot A 5. Pik MONTREAL: entra. Bute aot 
Hart r Marquette Barrister, Solicitor. 
atton Pauls" Ont ) A. I. Weed CANADA. Quebec’ ( Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
Clintonville (Waupaca : 7 . 
Golambus (Columbia) BRITISH COLU oe a 
1S (L0G ZS) .....+-- eos 
ine Beatie: (ontavoo SS MEXICO. 
i.e Ben Claire: (Rau Claire) Send to Nelson | ey Co stARR HUNT, Calle de Montoalogre, No. 20 
foran, Eleva (Trempealean) .................Send to Arcadia | New Westminster (Westminster). .... <7 & Reid Alumnus of Escuela N 
North- Ettrick (Trempealeau) ...............Send to Arcadia | Revelstoke (Kootenay) ...............- Send to Nelson dencia. Refers to J. Lawrence & 
Repre- Fall River (Columbia)..............8end to Colambus | Rossland (Kootenay) .................. Send to Nelson b’kers, 15 Wallst., N.Y.; J. MiltonCornell,of J. 
Fran- Fond du Lac (Fond du Lac)..........E. P. Worthing | Sandon (Kootenay).................... Send to Nelson B 67, = Geet, Sees eS. 
ective (Trempealean) ............ Send to Arcadia | Slocan City (Kootenay) ...............- Send to Nelson and lith N. 4 Frederick Stecse, ws 
Green Bay* (Brown)........--John C. & A. C. Neville | Trail (Kootenay)...................... Send to Nelson firm of J, & 'W. Seligman & Co., 

Refer toGreen Bay Water Co. = # = __| Vancouver (Vancouver)..........---...-. I. H. Hallett N. Y.; Carl A. Gersdorff, of Guthrie, 
peace. 1 th ; ets sero gpa = ~4 Socunevell National Beak of Cheapo, nm 
we ey and the Compania Banquera Veracruzana 

All FETHERS (0. ‘a. )» rer (M. G.) & MOUAT : | aa Youn Coun tinelone 
rk TR AF OR A fee of $1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
accompany claim, to pay postage etec., in locat- 
Savings Banks. ing debtors. 
tion department. 
f Keyser (Columbia) .. 
Kenosha* (Kenosha). 
ewaunes * ( aunee eeeeee 
Pn beet) Bushnell, Watkins & Moses , ENCLAND. 
prings Lowall (Dodge). soaceuandieaanenent Send to Columbus Fredericton (York)... rR - Arthur R, Slipp atti 
gherty ison oton (Westmoreland) ........... arvey A LONDON 
’ Pifer RICHMOND, LAMB & JACKMAN. Mendota Block. | St. John* yon I Barnhill & Sanford Jno. Burke _- 5 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
prin Commercial and Corporation law. Refer to 3 , Cocaine Chatewe peseceseccece W. O. H. Grimmer & Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 
t First National Bank and Bank of Wisconsin. Carlton) Ka vampee Fisher & A. B. Connell : 
Marinette* (Marinette) .........-...-- Quinlan & Daily Pe A hy “Refer to Bank of ova Scotia and People’s Bank 
_ ae 3 
» a 
Lynch New London (Wan pampgawened Charles A. Holmes NEW FOUNDLAND. FRANCE. 
prings Conn ae Ne Be sear | Bt Sean Sed ence cence Kent & Howley | paris. 
tenate ag — oom NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. es ge gg 
uc liton. eter ow rman-American 
eston Alberta Lnemenecascocacs W. L. Bernard French Mercantile Law and Practice of 
rl Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. Calgary” ( (Alberta Ter i meena Taylor & Bayle 500 pages, price $6.00, post free, Baker, Veer: 
Hume & Ocllerich, 118 Main st. Regina (Assiniboia T ~ Haultain & Robson hees & Co.. publishers, New York; Stevens & 
sneer Osseo (Trempeaiean) Yorktown (Assiniboia (SR Sons, London, publishers. 
synolds eee ew eeneee eeee i. 7 
ERCE oan : NOVA SCOTIA. 
springs ae (Ontamhiad ones ccose eee Pr tannapolia) 2... 3. Bs JAPAN. 
Soa Stevens’ Point* (Portage) ....Raymond, Ow Bridger aber ow Comers) weececees Send to Lunenburg | YOKOHAMA. 
ith Jr San Praisie (Dene). oT hee op > ee Send to Lanenbarg | GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor a Law. 
> an Prairie ( 1B) wcccce - ° 
a ee qe eee 
howacr  Viroqua* (Vernon) .......... reer G@raves & Mahony | Mahone (Lunenburg) .... ....Send to Lanenvurs 
torloo (Dane) ..........0.00+00--- : New G a (Pictou).... Fraser, Jennison & Graham ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 
efers to atertown (Jefferson) H. Woodard ee (Cape oe bdeeet a & ye 
Irvin | & Jones | South Brovkiield: (Guess)... Orviwwa V. Melee. | STUMPF & STEURER, 
: ‘Woeat Superior (Dougias)...........- Winsor & Winsor | § Cumberland) ...... md to Amhe ; 
oa hiteball” (Ti Done aan Send to Arcadia | Stellation (Pictou)... Send to New Ginegow | 20 Nassau Street NEW YORE 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 


~~ 








CasLz Apparss “Hexpak.” Established 1884. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 U. urt Street, (PnoneS2i.) BOSTON, MASS 
Practice in al! State and Federa) Courts. 


Commercial ip 
wa 
taken. Make commi«sion to Herbert 


~ : Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J 


Master and &xamimer in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, Practice p State and United States 
Courts; Coliection Departmen’ 

Rn a nny New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 

Reterences on Request. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


2906 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


Leshan 











Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENNEN AX. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE, 


lection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManacEn 
, NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, 


PA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
234 Main Street. 





Nortulk County. 


NORFOLh. VA.° 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate _3- gation. 


Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. | 
Long Distance Telephone 1023. 


=—_— 


Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything ? 


Want clippings of every article publish- 
on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers ? 


Notary Public 





Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ¢ 


Want to prepare @ response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or elee- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature ¢ 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 

United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, lll, 
Send stampjfor booklet. 





ie Tae 
| AMERICAN [LAWYER'S 


LIST OF 


Commercial Attorneys 
WHY YOU SHOULD BE} 
REPRESENTED THERE 


HH 


Reasonable Rates 
Good Results 


Hm H 








SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
“An Increase of Legal 


Business, and how to 
Bring it about.” 








ROBINSONIAN 
UNIVERSAL: INTEREST TABLES, 


BOOK IN USE. 


The Most Complete, and Readiest of 
Reference, 


ALREADY THE STANDARD. 
COMPRISING 

Curis InTEREST.—From 13¢ to 124—860 days. 

—From 2% to 10s—365 days. 

INTEREST ON DaILY BaLanceEs.—All rates. 

AVERAGING AOCCOUNTS.— The very best methods 

Savines Bank INTEREST.— Better tnan any other. 

COMPOUND LNTEREST.—From 144 to 9%. 

STERLING ExonaneER.—Converting $’s to £’8,and 2's 
to $’s, at ali rates from $4.75 to $4.95, advance 
ing by 34 cents. 

And a variety of other useful tables, too numerous 

to mention. 


Price, $5.—Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of price, Address, 


AMERICAN BANKERS AGENCY, 
20 NASSAU STREET. 
P. 0. Box 4)1 New York 





THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By Osumroruzr G. Trzpemay, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 
“Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power 





Includes all specie instruments of indebtednes and 
written evidences of property that are used in the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Netes, of 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but « par 
of the subject. Bemdes Bille and Netes, and every- 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book containsample ex- 
planations of tre law reiating to 

Guarantices, Checks, Bank-Netes, Unitee 

States Treasury Notes and Bills ef Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bends, Corpera- 

tion Securities or Coupon Bends, Certificates 

Steck, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warchouse Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthis new work on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more so, as any existing two or three volume 
beok. 11 has only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employe 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestyle 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more than 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous reputa- 
tion it has. 
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An Indispensable Book for Bankers and thelr 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 
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The 
tion of the law, with references to all 
have been rendered. 


_The following are the subjects considered tn this work : 

Ownership of Paper Indorsed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indersed and 
Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance and 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Netes and Drafts Payable at 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death, 

Payments. 

Mistake and Forgery. 

Usage. 

Sub-Agency. 

Damages. 

The work contains 323 pages. 

Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 
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